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THAT 18 NEW AND DESIRABLE; 
THAT IN ITS SELECTION THEY HAVE AVOIDED EVERYTHING OF AN INFERIOR 


MINED TO ATTRACT PURCHASERS WITH LOW PRICES ; 


AND THEY INVITE A VISIT FROM ALL, WHETHER THEY DESIRE TO PURCHASE 





Persons intending to subscribe are invited to 


remember this fact, as are also news-dealers and others who are interested in avoiding embarrassment about back numbers, Subscriptions are exigible strictly in advance, and subscribers and all 
others having unsettled accounts with the journal, are respectfully requested to adjust them without delay, in order that the books may be balanced for the new volume. 
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WIDDLETON’S LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


CONINGTON’S AINEID. 
THE ANEID OF VIRGIL. 


Translated into English Verse, for popular use, An elegant oc- 
tavo, cloth, $2 50. 


COULD’S COOD ENCLISH. 


Calling attention to many common errors in speaking and writ- 
ing. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


FERRIS’S FINANCIAL ECONOMY. 
Showing the unconstitutionality of a legal-tender papor currency, 
and its effects upon the prosperity of the nation, 12mo, cloth, 
$1 75. 
PHILIP THE SECOND OF SPAIN. 


Agraphic account of the most remarkable events in Philip’s life 
and reign. By Charles Gayarré. A handsome octavo, with 
steel portrait, cloth, $3. 


EDCAR A. POE’S PROSE TALES. 


Comprising all the famous Tales from the collected works, 2 
vols. 12mo (each volume complete), $2 25. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF THE RT. HON. 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. 


By Thomas Moore, with Portrait after Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 


“One of the most brilliant biographies in English literature. 
It is the life of a wit written by a wit, and few of Tom Moore's 
most sparkling poems are more brilliant and fascinating than this 
biography.”"—London Atheneum. 


A handsome library edition of the 
SPEECHES OF LORD MACAULAY, 


Reprinted in a connected and complete series, from the standard 
authority, ZZansard's Parliamentary Debates. They em- | 
brace the whole of the distinguished orator’s course in the | 
House of Commons, arranged in chronological order. 2 vols, 
crown 8vo, cloth, $3. , 

For sale at Principal Bookstores, and mailed on receipt of 

Price b 

"W. J. WIDDLETON, Publisher, 
17 Mercer Street, New York. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE SEASON. 

The Cameron Pride. A delightful new hovel by Mrs, 
Mary J. Holmes, whose books are read and re-read with so 
much pleasure, *,* Also, new editions of her other books: 
Hugh Worthington, Tempest and Sunshine, Lena Rivers, 

arion Grey, Meadow Brook, English Orphans, Cousin Maude, 
Sr eptead Dora Deane, Darkness and Daylight. *,* Price 
each, 


Beauseincourt. An intensely interesting and powerful 
new novel by the author of The Household of Bouverie, which 
made sucha sensation a few years ago. Price $1 7. *,* Al- 
60, & new edition of Household of Bouverie, two volumes in 
one, price $2, 

The Bishop’s Son. A delightful new novel by Miss Alice 
Cary, who, having already won so high a fame in poetry, will 
now in the field of romance be, perhaps, even more success- 
ful. *,* Price $1 7%. 

How to Make Money and how to Keep It, The 
best and most attractive work on this all-engrossing subject 
that has ever been written; = to every class of occupa- 
tion and profession, and a book every one will be delighted 
to possess andstudy. By Thomas A. Davies. *,* Price $1 50. 


Man and the Conditions that Surround Him; 
His Progress and decline, past and present. *,* A popular 
treatise on the current questions, theories, and solutions that 

ave reference to his past and present conditions and their in- 
fluencing causes. Price $1 %5. 

w hese books are beautifully bound in cloth—are sold every- 

by ere—-and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price 


Samous **WOODEN-SPOON LANCIERS ” and the “SONG OF 








jus ISSUED: 
“CARMINA YALENSIA.” 


A new collection of College Songs and Music, as sung by the Students 
of Yale and other Colleges,\with Piano-forte Accompaniments. 
Compiled and arranged by FERD. V. D,. GARRETSON, of the 
CLASS OF 1866, and comprising all the old popular and standard 


College Songs, with numerous pieces not hitherto published. The 


THE SPOON,” also the celebrated “* CHRISTMAS ANTHEM,” as 
sung by the BEETHOVEN SOCIETY OF YALE, are included in 
this collection. 

The volume is a royal octavo, bound in extra cloth, price $1 50; 


sent to any address, by mail, postage prepaid, on recetpt of price. 





THE USUAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 





TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 


229 Broadway. 
New York, June 1, 1867. 





THE QUARTERLY JOURNAL 
oF 
Psychological Medicine and Medical 
Jurisprudence. 
EDITED BY 


WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, M.D. 





Tho undersigned will begin the publication of the above-named 
journal, under the editorial supervision of Dr. William A, Ham- 
mond, on the ist of July next, and will continue the same quar- 
terly thereafter, 


Each number will consist of at least 160 pages, printed in the 
highest atyle of the art. 
The contents will embrace: 
1.—Original articles on the Physiology and Pathology of the 
Mind and Nervous System, and on Questions of Medical Ju- 
risprudence, 
2.—Selections and Translations of Memoirs from Foreign Jour- 
nals, 
8.—Reviews and Bibliographical Notices. 


THE SECOND VOLUME 
oF THE 


DIAMOND EDITION OF THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


THE NEWCOMES, 


With 12 illustrations, price $1 50 (uniform with PENDENNIs), will 


be ready for delivery June 15. 


Please send in your orders early, and oblige 


Yours truly, 


M. DOOLADY. 





Choice Imported Books for Public and Pri- 
vate Libraries. 

J. W. BOUTON invites the attention of Librarians and Collec- 
tors to his extensive and valuable Collection of English books, 
Ancient and Modern, embracing the best authors in all depart- 
ments of Literature, History, Biography, Voyages and Travels, 
Natural History, Poetry and Drama, Fine Illustrated Works, etc., 
all of which are in fine condition and will be offered at reasonable 


prices. 
J. W. BOUTON, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 


Priced Catalogues gratis on application, or sent to any address 
on receipt of a stamp to pay postage. 





Now Rgapy. 


The Black Phantom; or, Woman’s En- 
durance: 
A Narrative Connected with the Early History of Canada and 
the American Revolution. 


By Cuartes Surmpton. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 60. 
JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


622 Broadway, New York. 
Mailed free on receipt of price. 


MUSICAL BOXES, 








4,.—Chronicle of the Physiology and Pathology of the Mind and 
Nervous System, and of Medical Jurisprudence, 

It will be the aim of the editor to render the Quarterly Journal 
of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence not only 
valuable to the Medical, but also to the legal profession, and of 
interest to literary and scientific persons generally. 

The subscription price will be $5 per annum, payable on the 
receipt of the first number. 


Intending subscribers are requested to transmit their names 
to the publishers immediately, as very few more copies will be 
printed than will be sufficient to supply those whose names may 
be on the books on the 15th of June next. 


A. SIMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
60 Duane Street, N. Y. 
CATALOCUE OF BOOKS. 


Just published, gratis on application, a Catalogue of a Select 
Collection of Books, for sale at very low prices, by JOSEPH SA- 








G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


BIN, BooKsELLER, 84 Nassau Street. 


are very durable. 


want quicker and better than in any house in this country. 


M. J. PAILLARD & CQ., 
IMPORTERS, 
21 Maiden Lane (up-stairs), New York. 


MUSICAL BOXES REPAIRED. 





Playing from one to twenty-four tunes, costing from $3 50 to 
$2,250. Every variety of the newest accompaniments: Voix Ce- 
\lestes (Celestial Voices), Organocleides, Mandolines, Expres- 


sives, Picolos, Bells, Drums, Castanets, etc.,etc. Musical-boxes 


They are fine ornaments for the Parlor, as well as pleasant 
companions for the invalid. Having given our special attention 


to that trade for over fifteen years, we are able to supply every 
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SEASONABLE NEW BOOKS. 


1. A Russian Novel--Fathers and Sons. Trans- 
lated fromithe Russian of Ivan Sergheievitch Turgenef by 
Eugene Schuyler, Ph.D. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


The publishers would state that this work has been issued 
upon its literary merits, without regard to the fact of its 
being, in some sense, a “curiosity.” Purely as a novel, they 
believe it fit to rank with the best productions of our time. 
As a picture of Russian life and institutions it, of course, 
possesses more value than any work yet published in Amer- 
ica. 


2. Critical and Social Essays. 
The New York Nation, 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


Reprinted from 


Some of the most valuable and successful books recently 
issued in England have consisted of essays reprinted from 
the high-toned critical and literary weekly newspapers, which 
have hitherto been almost peculiar to that country. The 
publishers present this volume, composed from an American 
journal which the first scholars of the country have thought 
worthy to rank with The Spectator, The Examiner, and The 
Saturday Review, in the full assurance that it will obtain, as 
it deserves, equal favor and equal permanence with the Eng- 
lish reprints of the same description. 


3. The Man with the Broken Ear. Translated 
from the French of Edmond About. 12mo, cloth, $1 50. 


One of thoze peculiar novels based upon scientific theories 
in which M. About has been distinctively successful. The 
chief feature of the book is a very humorous, though philo- 
sophical, illustration of the fact that when a man dies he will 
be apt to find it more comfortable to remain dead than to re- 
turn to life fifty years after his demise. The speculation in 
natural science, on which the story is founded, is more inter- 
esting in itself, more elaborately developed, and more enter- 
taining in its supposed consequences than in any other of M. 
About’s books, 


4. Frithiof’s Saga. From the Swedish of Esatas Tegnér, 
Bishop of Wexié, By the Rev, William Lewery Blackley, 
M.A, Firet American edition, Edited by Bayard Taylor, 


“One of the most remarkable productions of the age,” 
Longfellow, 

“No poetical work of modern times stands forth #0 promt: 
nently and peculiarly a representative of the literature of a 
race and language as the rithiof's Saga,” —Malract from Mr, 
Taylor's Preface, 


5. King Rone'’s Daughter, ‘Translated from the Dan 
inh of Henrik Hertz, By Theo, Martin, 16mo, gilt top, §1 25, 


‘A welcome gift to our literature," Oliver Wendell Llolmea, 
“The play is one of the sweetest that was ever conceived,” 
Aibion, 

"One of the most simply beautiful ittle dramas in any lit 
erature, No one can read the play once without a disposition 
to return to it again and again, and he may do #o with the 
full assurance that each time he will be rewarded with the 
discovery of new beautios,”"—Lound Table, 


6. Poems. By Robert K. Weeks, 16mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1 25. 


“This collection entitles Mr, Weeks to a foremost place 
among our younger poects,”"—New York Timea, 

“A work which deserves, and we believe will receive, at 
the hands of those whose appreciation is the student's great 
reward, the recognition and homage due to the vital spirit of 
poetry.” —Round Table, 

“We are constrained to admit that not only in promise, 
but in performance, they are indeed remarkable, Should Mr, 
“Weeks never write another line, his claim to an honorable 
mention among American poets would be secure,”"—Spring- 
Jleld Republican, 


7. The Journal of Maurice de Guerin, Withan 
Essay by Matthew Arnold and a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated by E, Thornton Fisher. 12mo, $1 25, 


“The most secret and sacred confidences of a man whose 
character and genius were peculiar and lofty.”— Round Table, 

‘*He has written pages which will live as long as his lan- 
guage.”’— Nation. 

‘His descriptions are pictures, his thoughts passions, his 
affections music.” —Liberal Christian. 


8. The Huguenot Calley-Slave: Being the Autobi- 
ography of a French Protestant condemned to the Galleys for 
the sake of his Religion. Translated from the French of 
Jean Marteilhe. 12mo, $1 50. 

** Open the book where you will, and it is almost impossible 
to lay it down again. ‘It is,’ says M. Michelet, ‘a book of 
the first order, distinguished by the charming naiveté of its 
recital, by its angelic sweetness, written as if between earth 
and heaven.’”’—London Reader. 

‘““We do not hesitate to say that a more valuable contribu- 
tion to the records of genuine martyrology could hardly be 
found. The style of the narrative, in its graphic simplicity, 
reminds us of Defoe ; but the well-authenticated facts which 
it relates are more interesting than fiction, and the incidents 


not less strange.”—London Quarterly Review. 
i 


9. Faith Unwin’s Ordeal. By Georgiana M. Craik, 
author of Lost and Won. 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1 25. 
‘The vicissitudes of the story are worked out by the hand of 
amaster. Sensation writing there is none; but though, from 
the beginning of the tale, there are but four prominent fig- 


ures constantly before the reader, their presence never tires.” 
—The London Reader. 


LEYPOLDT & HOLT, Publishers, 
451 Broome Strect, New York, 


DICKENS, DICKENS, DICKENS! 


The Globe Edition of Dickens’s Works, 


To be completed in thirteen volumes, three of which, 
Nicholas Nickleby, Old Curiosity Shop, 
and Barnaby Rudge, 

ARE NOW READY. 


“Tt will become one of the most attractive editions of this fa- 
vorite author, not only on account of its cheapness, but for its ex- 
cellent typography.”’— 7raveller, Boston. 


“The engravings are on steel by Darley and Gilbert, and are 
far superior in point of finish and appropriateness oi design to 
those which accompany either of the other editions.”— Zimes, St. 
Louis. 


“It differs from both the other cheap editions of Dickens's 
Works issued by other publishers in being printed with much 
better, clearer type, and on good paper, while it is bound with 
equal elegance and taste.”°—Legal Intelligencer, Philadelphia. 

‘*For the eye it is the most agreeable edition of Dickens's 
works yet presented.”’— Commonwealth, Boston. 


‘*The Globe is the best ordinary, and the Riverside incompara- 
bly the most attractive and useful for the library. This edition 
surpasses all that we have seen.”— Union, Brooklyn. 


‘“*We know of no better cheap edition than this."—V. Y. Citi- 
zen. 

‘*Many things combine to make this a popular edition.”— 
Journal, Portsmouth, N. Il. 


“ As acandidate for public favor it is behind none of its rivals.” 
—Republican, St, Louis. 





Price in cloth per vol., $1 50. 





HURD & HOUCHTON, Publishers, 


459 Broome Street, New York. 





FURNITURE. 


PRICE REDUCED 20 PER CENT, AT 
DEGRAAF & TAYLOR'S, 
hv & #0 Bowery, 65 Christie, and 150 & 192 Mester Street, N, Y, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
ROSEWOOD PARLON AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, 


Mahogany, Walnut, and Tullp Wood; Parlor Furniture, french 
O}l Finkeh ; Sideboardsand Extension Tables; Spring and Inde 
Mattresses; Cottage and Chamber Seta; Cane and Wood Seat 
Chairs, 


We keep the largest variety of any house in the Union, and 
defy competition, 


All Goods guaranteed as represented, 


WHY EVERY MAN 
WISHING A 


POLICY OF INSURANCE ON HIS LIFE 


SHOULD CONNECT HIMSELF WITH THE 


NORTH AMERICA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


And thus secure to himself or heirs the following new features 
and advantages, which are known as belonging to no other 
Company in the United States. 

OFFICE, 229 BROADWAY, cor. BARCLAY STREET, 


The management of this Company is upon the Mutual Benefit 
System—the accumulated profits going to the assured, 

This Company makes a special deposit with the Insurance De- 

artment of the State, for which registered policies are issued if 

esired, countersigned by the Superintendent of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York, certifying that such poli- 
cies are secured by pledge of public stocks. 

This constitutes a trusteeship, and renders assurance doubly 
sure. No other Company gives the assured a guarantee of this 
character, or anything equivalent. 


THAT IS BEST WHICH IS MOST SECURE! 





Thirty days’ grace are allowed on all frenewal premiums, and 
the policy remains valid and in full force during that time. 

No restrictions as to travel or residence abroad at any season of 
the year, outside the tropics, which gives nearly a world-wide 
and unconditional policy. 

No higher rate of premium charged for stationary Engineers, 
Conductors, Baggage Masters, Mail Agents, nor in consequence 
of change of employment after the policy is issued. 

Notes are not required by this company, but a loan may be ob- 
tained on the policy for one-third of the annual premium which 
is cancelled by the profits applied as dividends, 

Dividends are declared annually, and paid on settlement of 
Fourth Annual Premium on all our plans upon the full amount 
of premiums received. 

Premiums may be 4 annually, semi-annually, or quarterly. 

All policies issued by this company are non-forfeitinyg. after 
two, in some instances, and three annual payments in others. 

Policies incontestable from any cause except on account of 


fraud. 
me N. D. MORGAN, President. 
T. T. MERWIN, Vice-Pres’t. 





J. W. MERRILL, Secretary. 
CEO. ROWLAND, Actuary. 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT & Co, 


HAVE JUST ISSUED 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE’S CACE, 


and Other Stories. By ‘t Ouida,” author of Idalia, Strathmore 
Chandos, Granville de Vigne, etc. Revised for publication 
by the author. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, price $1 %. 


Contents: I. Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage. II. Little Grand and 
the Marchioness. III. Lady Marabout’s Troubles. IV. A Stuay 
& la Louis Quinze. V. ‘Deadly Dash.” VI. Tho Genera), 
Match-making. VII. The Story of a Crayon Head. VIII. The 
Beauty of Vieq @’Azyr. IX. A Study 4 la Louis Quatorze., 


THE CAXTONS. 


A Family Picture. By Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. The 
Globe Edition. With Frontispiece. Complete in 1 vol. 16mo, 
cloth, price $1 50. 

This is the first volume issued of our Globe Edition of Bulwer's 
Novels. It is printed in long primer type, on tinted paper, ang 
neatly bound in green morocco cloth. This edition will posses 
the advantages of being legible, portable, and cheap. 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES. 


A New Novel by Mrs. J. H. Riddell, author of The Rich Hng. 
band, The Race for Wealth, Maxwell Drewitt, etc., etc, 12mo, 
cloth, $1 7%. 

THE PEOPLE THE SOVEREICNS; 


Being a Comparison of the Government of the United States 
with those of the Republics which have existed before, with 
the Causes of their Decadence and Fall, By James Monroe, 
Ex-lresident of the United States. Edited by Samuel L, 
Gouverneur, his grandson and administrator, 1 vol, 12mo, 
tinted paper, extra cloth, $1 75. 


BRYAN MAURICE; 
or, The Seeker, By Rey, Walter Mitchell, 1 vol, 12mo, cloth, 
$1 75, 
COMING WONDERS 


Expected between 1867 and 1875, By the Rev, M. Baxter, author 
of The Coming Battle, Withelghteen fall-paye iWluetrations, 
1 vol, 12mo, neat cloth, price #1, 


PLAIN SERMONS ON PERSONAL RELIGION, 


by the Ttey, G, W, Natt, late rector of St, Androw's Church, 
Went Vhiladelphia, Jamo, cloth, price §2, 


HEART-BREATHINGS; 


or, The Soul's Desire expromied in Karnoatnena: A werlos of 
Irayers, Meditations, and Selections for the Home Cirele, 
By 8. 1, Godwin, 1 vol, imo, cloth extra, gilt top, price % 
conte, 


Just Recwiven, 


GEN. OCLETHORPE. 

A Memoir of Gen, James Oylethorpe, one of the earlleat Reform 
ore Of Privon Direlpline in Kngland, and the Mounder of 
Goorgia in America, By Robert Wright, Large 12mo, cloth, 
#3 50, 

RELICIOUS LIFE IN ENCLAND. 

By Alphonse Exquiros, author of The English at Ilome, Large 

Inmo, extra cloth, $5 50, 


ENCLISH LITERATURE, 


Extracts from English Literature, By John Rolfe, 120, 
cloth, $3. 


NEARLY Riapy, 
A HISTORY OF CLERICAL CELIBACY. 


An Historical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church, By Henry C, Lea, In one octavo volume of nearly 
600 pages, cloth, 

UNIVERSAL SUFFRACE AND FEMALE 
j SUFFRACE. 


By a Republican (not a ** Radical”), 12mo. 
RANDOLPH GORDON AND OTHER STO- 
RIES. 
By “Ouida,” author of Idalia, Strathmore, Cecil Castlemaine’s 
Gage, etc., etc. 
O-KEE-PA: 
A Religious Ceremony of the Mandans. By George Catlin. 1 
vol. 4to, with 13 chromo-lithographic illustrations. 
HISTORY OF THE DERVISHES. 
By J. P. Brown, Interpreter of the American Legation at Con- 
stantinople. With 23 illustrations. 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
ON THE BOULEVARDS, AND A TRIP 
THROUGH NORMANDY AND BRITTANY. 
By W. Blanchard Jerrold. 





Our publications are for sale by booksellers generally, oF sent 
by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 





PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Editors are happy to receive and to consider articles from any 
quarter ; but they cannot in ary case return MSS. which are 
not accepted, nor will they hold interviews or correspondence 
respecting them. 


THE ROUND TABLE. 





New York, Sarurpay, June 15, 1867. 


THE GOVERNMENT OF CITIES. 
11. 
HE legislative bodies, so called, of cities are not 
legislatures, They do not enact laws. They 

merely make, within the limits of the general laws 
of the state and of their charters, regulations for cer- 
tain minor local matters, City ordinances differ 
widely in their nature and their importance from 
laws. ‘There is no need of the same amount of de- 
liberation that we require of the Legislature. We err, 
therefore, when we take it for granted that the coun- 
cil of a city government should necessarily consist of 
two separate boards, The analogy between it and a 
legislature is not complete, The analogy is closer 
between a city council and a board of directors of a 
railroad or other private corporation, ‘They are not 
a law-making body, but a business council, providing 
from time to time by-laws and other regulations, and 
called together at frequent stated periods and also at 
odd times to give their advice and consent in the 
business affairs of the corporation, In a municipal 
corporation, as in a business corporation, exigencies 
are constantly arising in which the prompt and im 
mediate action of this council is essential; its habits 
are of necessity, us are its duties, wholly unlike those 
of a legislature, Long debate is rarely necessary ; 
very often lony discussion is impossible, The nature 
of the propositions which come before it does not re 
quire anything but a business-like discussion, pre 
clicly such as would take place in a board of di 
rectors of wo railroad, 

We have tried to improve our Common Council by 
dividing it into two boards, the Aldermen and the 
Councilmen, We have added to these a third, in our 
fnomalous Board of Supervisors, chosen not by the 
people, but by the nominatingg conventions of the 
two political parties, The business of the city has 
not been better done, but worse done, with all these 
divisions of power and responsibility, We have 
gained nothing in the conduct of our public business 
and have lost much of the responsibility which at 
tached of old to the Alderman of the Ward, when he 
done was looked to by his neighbors for the good 
management, on their behalf, of city affairs, If things 
g0 wrong, no one knows on which of the three muni- 
cipal boards to cast the blame; and the state, by 
giving us half a dozen additional boards of its ap 
pointent las made responsibility for the general 
business absolutely null, If a single Board of Super- 
Visors is competent to the business of a county, there 
isno reason why a single board should not be equal 
to the business of a city, We should then have but 
one set of men to watch, and could watch them to 
tome purpose, We should choose the members of a 
single board with more care than we can now bestow 
Upon the mixed up election of Supervisors and Alder- 
men and Councilmen. The cost of maintaining these 
three boards is no small item in the city’s expenses, 
and, unless it can be shown that this increase in the 
mumber of our agents has saved us money in some 
other direction, it is folly to be paying for so many 
of them. Unless it can be shown that the affairs 
Which are in the hands of our city officials have been 
better managed since the boards were divided, we 
should be inclined to go back to one deliberative 
body in city governments, Their duty is not that of 
the law-maker, but simply the management of the 
business of a corporation under the limitations of its 
charter, 

_Ithas been suggested that a small council of revis- 
ton, chosen by the tax-payers, would act as a whole- 
‘ome restraint upon expenditures, It is not likely 
that any such proposition will be listened to in the 
Convention, and it is hardly worth while to discuss 
it, ‘The fundamental principle of our government is 
the government of the whole people; in plain terms, 
the control of numbers, If this principle is errone- 
OU, lot us acknowledge it honestly and change our 
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entire framework of government. We are discussing 
now not abstract principles but what can be done in 
the present state of public opinion, By tax-payers 
in this connection are meant the men of property 
who actually pay the money into the city treasury. 
The real tax-payers are all the community ; on all who 
work, whether by hand or head, whether in produc- 
ing new capital or in taking care of that which is—on 
all the burden of taxation falls in proportion to their‘ 
annual earnings. It is true those who actually pay 
the taxes into the treasury, after gathering them 
from their tenants and customers, are more sensitive 
to an increase of taxes than any other class, and there- 
fore might be more watchful; but, as things are, our 
only remedy against waste by public servants is by 
educating the mass of the people up to the knowl- 
edge that all waste of public money is waste of their 
earnings, 


Ifow, then, is this single deliberative body to be 





chosen? We should prefer the principle which we 
have already suggested in reference to the House of 
Assembly, to wit, that the people be left to form them- 
selves into constituencies, and that every man who 
received a certain number of votes should be a mem- 
ber of the City Council. We believe that in this way 
the whole people of the city would be more com- 
pletely and more accurately represented in the chosen 
body; every class which is bound together by any 
common sentiment or interest would be found repre- 
sented in the council to the extent of its actual num 
bers inthe community and no farther, Tt has been ob- 
jected to this plan that it would result in the forma- 
tion of political clubs, each of which could secure a 
representative, Let it be so; does it not follow that 
in this very way we should succeed in securing to 
every interest a voice in the public councils just 
equal to its strength among the people? And would 
not this be a closer representation of the whole 
community than we get now? Men would not band 
together in political clubs except as they happened 
to agree in sentiment or in their supposed interests s 
and the result would be that ideas and interests 
would have in the representative body exactly the 
influence and voice which they ought to have in pro 
portion to the numbers of their advocates in the eom 

















miinity, and ao more, Now certain interests, the 
udvyocates of which happen to be very active and 
happen to be seattered 
ward, manage to 


share of influence, 


about in almost every 
than their fair 
No one can doubt, who keeps 
his eyes open, that one class of religionists have now 
afar larger share of control in our city affairs than, 
by their numbers, they can justly claim, Men will 
club together in polities; political parties are clubs 
on a large scale, and in every party there are inside 
clubs secking control of their party. Under the 
present system a comparatively small club, who hap- 
pen to have their members well scattered through all 
the wards, like the religionists we speak of, can man- 
age to shut out all other interests from their fair 
share in public affairs, As men will club together, 
give to all an equal chance to join their numbers and 
to secure the presence of a representative in the pub- 
liccouncils. We have, say, a hundred thousand voters 
in this city. If three thousand voters is a proper con- 
stituency for an alderman, let any three thousand 
voters who may happen to be scattered in small num- 
bers in the different wards unite, if they choose to do 
so, in sending an alderman. That is to say, let every 
elector in the city vote for one alderman, and let 
every man be an alderman who receives three thou- 
sand votes. This would give us a council of about 
thirty. Ifa larger or lesser number be required, 
make the quota of the constituency larger or smaller. 

If, however, the principle of local or territorial 
representation is to be strictly adhered to, then we ad- 
vocate very large wards or districts, of equal popula- 
tion, but laid out as far as possible by lines that 
would preclude, so far as it can be done, gerryman- 
dering. In this city it might be required thet the 
division lines of wards should always run by streets 
from river to river and as nearly as possible in straight 
lines. ‘This would, to a great extent, mix up in the 
various wards populations of somewhat opposing in- 
terests and feelings and create a necessity for consult- 
ing in nominations these opposite sentiments, Per- 


secure more 











haps a better result would be obtained if one great 


division line were run north and south through the 
island, say Broadway, and all the wards should be 
laid out with that as their eastern or western bounda- 
ry, and thence by straight lines to either river. We 
would have the wards large in point of territorial ex- 
tent; not more than fifteen for the whole island. To 
each we would give two aldermen, both to be elected 
at the same time and both to sit in the same board. 
The advantage of electing two is this: that if an 
inferior man manages to get a nomination, he will 
usually be glad to have a man of higher character 


joined with him to strengthen the ticket, and we 


should thus secure a better average, just as we secur- 
ed better men when membtrs of Assembly were 
chosen by a general county ticket instead of by single 
assembly districts, Political parties, in making 
double nominations, would naturally try to secure the 
support of opposite interests. We have more confi- 
dence, however, in emancipating the people utterly 
from nominating conventions by allowing the whole 
people of the city to divide themselves into constitu- 
encies, as we have suggested. 

It will be asked, What check would you have upon 
extravagant expenditure by this single body? We 
certainly would not go to Albany with the city tax 
levy, as we now do every year, and ask the country 
members to revise our home expenditures, ‘The waste 
or saving of the city’s money is the business of its 
own people; if they will not attend to it, let them 
suffer till they do attend to it; it does harm not good 
to take off their shoulders this their proper responsi- 
bility. Nor have we much faith in nice and elabo- 
rate definitions of the objects to which the city’s 
money may be appropriated by its own authorities, 
Some general limits should be imposed, but two- 
penny restraints upon public receptions of distin. 
guished men and fireworks on the Fourth of July are 
simply absurd, Responsibility is what we necd—a 
sense among the people that they must take care ot 
their own proper affairs; a sense among the large 
property owners that they must grumble leas and 
work more in protection of their own interests, and 
give up thelr present scorn of public life; direct and 
concentrated responsibility In one public board for 
all the business of the city, and, above all, full re 
sponsibility in the chosen chief manager, the city’s 
executive. The restraint which we would impose 
upon wasteful expenditure by the City Council would 
be that of making the chief executive, the mayor, 
directly responsible for their extravagance, We 
would borrow a wholesome thought from the 
provisional constitution of the rebellious states. That 
constitution provided, if we remember aright, that 
no appropriation of the public money should be made 
except upon the recommendation of some one of the 
heads of the executive departments, This would be 
simply going back to the original functions of par- 
liament, to wit, consenting to the supplies asked for 
by the executive. It would deprive the mayor of 
the plea, by which he is now often relieved, that he 
and the comptroller were obliged to sign warrants on 
the treasury in matters of doubtful propriety because 
the Common Council had ordered it. It would leave 
the representative body still holders of the purse- 
strings, as they should be, and yet make our chief 
manager, as he should be, personally responsible for 
all waste. Schemes of public plunder would have to 
originate then with the executive, and there would be 
neither division nor uncertainty of the chief respon- 
sibility for such things. In the concentrated respon- 
sibility of one man for originating and one body for 
consenting to plunder of the treasury we should find 
more safety, as all experience proves, than in any 
nice limits in the charter or in a professed revision of 
the tax levy by an overworked Legislature at Albany. 

With a single council shut out from all meddling 
with executive duties, debarred from originating ap- 
propriations, yet holding the purse-strings for the 
people, acting as the only board or deliberative body 
in the city—being at once city council, board of 
health, board of education, board of public charities, 
and of everything else in which the deliberations of 
a board are needed, with all the executive business 
of the city, whether connected with its treasury, its 
charities, its health, its police, its fire department, its 
supply of water, its schools, its immigrants from 
abroad, or other things proper to the city’s affairs, 
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in the hands of ministerial subordinates of the mayor, 
we can make a fair trial of the question whether 
our form of government is a failure in the govern- 
ment of cities. If it shall prove to be a failure, the 
failure can then be ascribed, as under the present 
system it cannot, directly to the people. 








STEAM POWER ON CITY STREETS. 
)ROBABLY there is no city in the world where 
there is so much unreasoning and absurd preju- 
dice against the employment of steam power for street 
transportation as in this commercial, financial, politi- 
cal, and social Metropolis of the Western World. 
From the very beginning of steam railway travel 
there has been a persistent and active war upon the 
iron horse, which, in this city, had no higher origin 
than the interested opposition of a few hundreds of 
omnibus proprietors and hack drivers, whose profits 





and swindles were indirectly assailed, These men, 
ever alert and potential as a voting power, long ago 
arrayed the City Councils against a great public in- 
terest, and by highly-colored narrations of the dan- 
gers of locomotives, illustrated by the few accidents 
that now and then happened, carried thousands of 
the unthinking with them, and by sheer force of 
clamor, without rational foundation, succeeded in 
driving steam travel farther and farther back until 
now passengers are landed in the outskirts, from 
three to four miles from the centre of business, and 
left at the merey of the hackmen and porters who 
raised this clamor and whose business it is to prey 
upon strangers and swindle the unsuspecting or help- 
less of their dollars, 

The outery about the danger of steam travel is the 
sheerest nonsense, The New York Central Railroad 
has for more than twenty years run its locomotives 
through the very centre of such a Gity as Syracise, 
and through densely peopled sections of Albany, 
Achenectady, Utiea, Rochester, Auburn, Bullalo, and 
other cities and towns, and no one there ever dreamed 
of extraordinary danger, It is a fact beyond ques 
tion that more people have been hurt and even killed 
in any one of those towns by horses than by railway 
trains; it has been demonstrated by years of experi- 
ence that, taking the number of passengers into ac- 


count, steam railway travel is the safest mode of 


locomotion in common use, Yet here, in the very 
heart of the country, we allow a handful of noisy 
opponents to put us to vexatious delays and enor- 
mous expense because their self-interest induces them 
to work against steam travel. From these interested 
parties the opposition quickly spread to our city 
councils, where we have seen from time to time de- 
liberate raids upon steam roads not because the con- 
scientious law-makers thought locomotives were dan- 
gerous, but because they had “a sure thing” in the 
agitation—that is, if they drove the locomotives 
back, the opposing interest would pay handsomely 
for the service; while if they still permitted the 
smoky monsters to keep their place the railway com- 
panies would “ come down” handsomely rather than 
buy new depots and reconstruct their plans of busi- 
ness. To further these raids, at one time, riots were 
got up in the Eleventh Avenue and attempts were 
made to tear up the Hudson River Railway track. 
The inhabitants professed to be excessively annoyed 
by the smoke and the noise of the trains; yet they 
grew fat upon the odors of a dozen bone-boiling 
establishments, and at least one in four of these 
delicate-nosed families had a pig-sty adjoining the 
kitchen, while swill-milk factories and rag-picker’s 
dens were found on every block. Yet they succeed- 
ed; the engines have been pushed back from Cham- 
bers to Canal, from Canal to Fourteenth, from Four- 
teenth to Thirtieth Streets, and now the war is waged 
for Fifty-third Street. There will be only three steps 
further to crowd them out of the city—Bloomingdale, 
Manhattanville, and Spuyten Duyvel. And the like 
is true on the other side of the city; the Harlem 
steam trains have been backed off from Canal to 
Twenty-sixth, from there to Forty-second, with a 
prospect ere long of being pushed across the Harlem 
River, 

Now, this is miserably short-sighted policy. The 
bugbear of danger to limb and life is a fiction, That 
accidents will happen is quite true; careless people 
abound, and they will fall from scaffolds and ferry- 


boats almost daily. Shall we, therefore, abolish 
scaffoldings and ferry-boats? It is also urged that 
horses will be frightened by engines. Possibly; but 
for how long? We remember a case many years ago 
in Oncida county where a horse, hitched near a sta- 
tion, dropped dead upon hearing, for the first time, 
the scream of a locomotive whistle. But horses soon 
become accustomed to their iron namesakes, as all 
know who drive teams around railway stations, 

If we take out of the account the possibility of 
making money by “striking” railway corporations, 
and the very natural rivalry of lumbering stages and 
costly hacks, we find no substantial argument against 
the use of steam to any desirable point in the city. 
Modified speed would be advisable, and perhaps nec- 
essary, until the people became accustomed to the 
change ; but ten miles an hour might be safely done 
in the most crowded localities, while, in daylight and 


—-. 
bly be withheld. Most intelligent persons who reaq 
this journal are aware that it has of late taken the 
initiative in some important topics relating to the 
march of politics and the progress of society, ang 
such persons are willing to award more or less credit 
to the utility, the distinctiveness, or the saliency of 
such a course, and the literary qualities, whateyer 
they may be, which have illustrated it. Our brethren 
of the press, however, of the class to which we refer, 
have exhibited a tender solicitude on these points go 
marked and affecting that we cannot easily fing 
words at present to express our gratitude, and are, 
therefore, forced to leave it in arrears with the hope 
of future liquidation, 'The significance of this goli¢j. 
tude is very palpable. Our contemporaries, actuated 
no doubt by a sincere and cordial regard for us, are 
anxious, so far as they can prevent it, that no theories 
or suggestions having the often unwelcome ring of 





with proper precautions, double that speed would be 
entirely safe, 

We have so hedged in our city that it stands as a 
barrier in the way of travel. Is this wise?) We com- 
pel travellers to stop for hours if not for a day, no 
matter how great their haste, The Canadian hurry- 
ing to Washington, the Cincinnatian on the way to 
Boston, in fact anybody from anywhere bound to 
any place, who goes through New York, finds that 
the Empire City has broken its connection with the 
outside world, and practically bids the weary travel- 
ler “stand and deliver,” first to its hackmen, then to 
its baggaye-express men, then to its hotels, and lastly 
to its hackmen again, before they can thread the 


transit from the Hudson River depot at Thirtieth 
Mtreet to the Camden and Ainboy boat at the Battery, 

We take it that in this age rapid transportation 
and éertain Gonnection with other lines is the true 
poliey fur all who todertake railway ov other travel 
ianagement, And we are sure that the chaetic eon 
dition of things in this regard in New York wopkes 
evil to the city, So far as our own people are atfoet 
ed, there can be no doubt of the wrongfulness of 
our repulsion of steam-ears, at least the " dummy" 
sort, There cannot be a valid reason urged why lo 
comotives should not traverse the streets even to the 
Battery, Thereare reasons innumerable to show that 
the doing away with horses and the hauling of ordi- 
nary street cars, at least by such engines as run upon 
the Jersey City and Bergen road, would be more safe, 
more pleasant, twice as speedy, and much cheaper 
than the present method, These cars and engines 
combined are started and stopped as readily as any 
of our horse-cars; they may run twice as rapidly, 
and yet be handled with perfect safety; they carry 
double the number of passengers; they never tire or 
balk, and seldom break down; they relieve us of the 
sorry spectacle of two skin-and-bone animals drag- 
ging loads beyond their strength ; in fact, they are as 
much to be préferred to horse-car travel as the ex- 
press trains on the New York Central Railroad are to 
the Erie Canal boats alongside. 

Is it not well to consider these matters? With 
these little dummy engines on the smaller roads, and 
the regular locomotives of the out-of-town lines run- 
ning down to the City Hall, we should have ample 
means of getting somewhere out of town to live; 
we should save from one to four hours per day of 
valuable time; the railway companies would proper- 
ly accommodate rather than swindle the vast streams 
of travellers tending hitherward; and in all these 
particulars we should enlarge and enrich the city of 
which we haye so many reasons to be proud. 
KLEPTOMANIA, 

W KE are frequently called upon to admire the deli- 

cate consideration of some of our contempora- 
ries, Who, while so warmly appreciative of the ideas, 
the suggestions, and occasionally of the precise con- 
text of this journal as entirely to adopt and endorse 
them, yet, doubtless from a fear of wounding our 
sensibilities, generously refrain from naming the 
source whence their inspiration has been quaffed, 
This thoughtful reserve is exemplified in many differ- 
ent ways and by a variety of circumstances, but it 
seems always to be dictated by the same chivalric 
conception of journalistic courtesy, the same sensitive 
fastidiousness about giving credit when it can possi- 





labyrinth of its streets and master the mystery of 


novelty should be generally accepted as originating 
with Tue Rounp Tani, lest it should impair the 
popularity they are so carnestly desirous that that 
journal should retain, With a liberality, therefore, 
that does them honor, they shoulder the invidious 
burden themselves, rom this circumstance jt 99 
often happens that, on taking up even a metropolitan 
newspaper, we find our thoughts, propositions, and 
sometimes our very language of a short time before, 
editorially reproduced as original, with an ignoring 
of the fountain-head so absolute and natve that, were 
it not for our perfect faith in the generosity of mo: 
tive heretofore cescribed, we should almost be te. 
ininded of sinister disingentiousness, The humor of 
the thing is tistially augmented after afew days, when 
a bold claim appears in the same magnanimous ol: 
inna to the effeet that in them the partionlar subject 
i qiiestion first folic notice, and aw constrictive de 
nan upon public gratitude is this acoitly implied, 

Not alone ate out political, literary, and social pig 
westions habitially treated by some contemporaries 
With this curious species of distinetion, but whole 
articles and poems are occasionally appropriated with 
an disouelanee truily refreshing to behold, In the 
former cases it may occasionally be urged that, in 
connection with important public affairs, more than 
one thinker may chance upon the same idea; and 
although ‘priority of publication and similarity of 
language may give the plea a dubious air, it is ad- 
missible that it may sometimes be a valid one; but 
when the abstraction is in word and letter identical 
no such excuse is apparent. In instances like these 
latter—which have presentedthemselyes rather often 
of late in prominent dailies—the only possible ex- 
planation appears to be that our friends had arrived 
at the conviction that the matter borrowed was un- 
worthy of our columns if not of their own, and that 
they were nobly willing, out of love for us, to bear the 
vicarious odium of its paternity. An ingenious com- 
promise is effected by other prints which copy from 
us some small paragraph giving due credit, and 
then follow it by a dozen or more other paragraphs 
from the same source without credit at all. The ad- 
vantage of this subtle policy is that in the event of 
complaint it can always be plead that the first credit 
was intended to apply to all the matter succeeding. 
Still another artful device—which is technically 
quite defensible, whatever may be said of its courtesy 
or liberality—consists in adopting thoughts, literary 
news, or suggestions about public affairs with 
vague reference to “a New York weekly,” “a liter 
ary journal,” ‘“‘a contemporary,” etc, as the original 
promulgator. This, it will be observed, obviates the 
heart-rending necessity for naming the paper to which, 
however, the writers are indebted for the given 
thoughts, news, or suggestions, and affords these 
writers full opportunity to claim that they have made 
proper acknowledgment, while it also enables them 
to receive, by implication, as much credit for original: 
ity as they choose to exact from those who may be 
unfamiliar with their first source, 

Considering that Tae Rounp Tani is copyrighted, 
and that damages are clearly exigible in the majority 
of cases we have cited, and of which, of course, 
keep a list, it is plain that our indicated contemp0 
raries must feel very confident that we should il 
omit to put upon their conduct the appreciative 
construction we have described, By placing them: 
selves in a legal sense in our power, they have showi 
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as plainly as possible their conviction that no feeling 
can exist on our part, any more than on theirs, other 
than one of affectionate cordiality and esteem. They 
show their estimate of our labors by generously avail- 
ing of them; they evince their desire for our success 
by carefully concealing from the public our responsi- 
pility for opinions which they deem may be obnox- 
jous, Altogether the situation is genial and reassur- 
ing. It is pleasant to see in old and established 
journals so nice an appreciation of the dignity and 
amenity appropriate to their position, so generous 
and catholic a spirit towards younger laborers in the 
field, so noble a self-abnegation in taking upon them- 
selves the burden of distasteful if novel opinions, 
This is the true spirit of progressive journalism, and 
we have unalloyed pleasure in recognizing and ap- 
plauding it. After such an acknowledgment, it may 
appear somewhat churlish in us to propose to modify 
the conditions on which it is based; such, neverthe- 
Jess is our intention, the product of no hasty deliber- 
ation, We would a little prefer, hereafter, to be re- 
sponsible to the public in proprid persond, ‘Our 
circle of readers has, as is well known, considerably 
increased of late; but it need scarcely be said that a 
paper which has not yet completed its third year 
may fail tomeet someeyes, If, therefore, in future, our 
friends and neighbors, in making use of the matter 
contained in these columns, will be so obliging as to 
dispense with their fears for our popularity, and to 
give us credit when due, without regard to the be 
nevglent purpose they lave heretofore evinced, we 
shall be very prateful for the change, 

There are certain analogies which seem highly 
favorable to the innovation we propose, People in 
average society lo not appropriate each other's coats, 
Watches, firniture, and Cartinges, One does net, un 
invited, walle into a neighbor's house and devour his 
dinner, The thought which is prepared with care, 
after having heen spun with toilsome energy from 
the brain, is stively as worthy respect, as a matter of 
property, as a dish of potatoes or an easy chair, 
Home of our friends of the press may think—obyi- 
ously have thought—that, on the whole, our thoughts 
might better be attributed to them than to ourselves, 
With all deference to the magnanimity of their senti- 
ments, and to the manifest strength of their desire for 
our welfare, we must object hereafter to their stealing 
our brains any more than they do our potatoes or our 
chair, Whether our light be a great or little one we 
prefer to reserve to ourselves the option of applying 
the bushel, We do not feel the need of foraging on 
the products of other journalists—are disposed to 
give the most ungrudging credit for all the brain 
labor which comes under our notice or to which we 
have occasion to refer, and we really do not think it 
too much to expect acquiescence when we ask to be 
done by as we do, We have taken what appears to 
be the most general and least invidious method for 
expressing our reasonable desires in this respect; if 
called upon hereafter to declare them in a more ex- 
plicit and less agreeable manner, we beg all con- 
cerned to remember that such a course has not been 
adopted without a sufliciently distinct preliminary 
warning. 


PL ROER-PTORME purify the air no doubt, and 
lovers’ quarrels are proverbially followed by em- 
braces which gain zest and sweetness in proportion to 
the sharpness of the contest which precedes. We can- 
hot, however, draw a deduction from physical and am- 
atory phenomena which will favor as a rule of action 
the policy of getting into furious passions in order to en- 
joy a presumptive delectable consequence. The old su- 
Perstition about the moon coming near the earth and 
Making men mad is sometimes whimsically supported 
by a sudden wave of fury which seems to roll clear 
through the community and to set even the most saga- 
cious and experienced by the ears. Wo have just wit- 
hessed an instance which presents the curious feature of 
similarly affecting both branches of the great Anglo. 
Saxon family at the same time. Mr. Greeley having 
Performed a noble action, which he rightly says the fu: 
ture will thank him for, is betrayed into a burst of anger 
Which, while it sets ‘the public in a roar of laughter, is 
deeply regretted by his beat friends and proportionally 
tejoleed in by his enemies, Mr. Disraeli, a very model 
In general of ironte equanimity, suddenly loses his tem- 
Per and slashes at his opponents as spouters of stale 





sedition’ and “ obsolete incendiaries,” and rushes on to 
scream that “ Everybody who does not agree with some- 
body else is looked upon as a fool, or as being mainly in- 
fluenced by a total want of principle in the conduct of 
public affairs.” Mr. Layard, the renowned of Nineveh, 
and Mr. Lewis, of Marylebone, have a delightful bout in 
the House of Commons, which 7'he Spectator pleasantly 
describes as “a row of the worst American kind,” but 
which, for the grossness of the imputations exchanged, 
we must protest has never to our knowledge been equalled 
in Congress. Strange stories are in circulation nearer 
home of certain mild differences among our literati 
wherein pokers and revolvers are said to have been in- 
volved, Coincident perturbations of this kind would 
certainly seem to give color to the obsolete theory of 
lunacy above mentioned and lead us to review with cau- 
tion the reasons for its condemnation, When such aber- 
rations are so general and so temporary and, above all, 
when they are so far out of keeping with the usual char- 
acteristics of the afflicted individuals, this consideration 
is strongly enforced, It may be urged that this excep- 
tional description is scarcely applicable to Mr. Greeley, 
but it certainly is not common with him to brand his an- 
tagonists, without provocation in kind, as “ narrow- 
minded blockheads ;” and as to Mr, Disraeli, no man liv- 
ing better appreciates the value of keeping his temper 
or is better capable, on occasion, of damaging an oppo- 
nent by the most felicitously ineflaceable of cold-blooded 
epigrams, When, for example, he pilloried Karl Russell 
as that English minister who had made a name which 
was # terror to no nation but his own,” Mr, Disraeli was 
All himself, Like Jefferson's agreeable mot about Wd 
mund Randolph—that he always gave his opinions to his 
friends and his votes to his foes—this pieture of Russell 
Is painted in colors that last. Ut is clear that atabe of 
this nature to be really mischievous must not be directed 
by the hand of passion; of, father, the passion intst be 
auppressed and ive-bound, ulilived to give herve and Vi 
tality to the stroke but not to dictate the verbal form of 
lif eX pFesRIOn, 

Hilliingegate is essentially the weapon of the vulgar, and 
although superior individuals who are seduced into using 
it would often have us—generally as an after-thought— 
accept it as the eflloreseenes of a noble scorn, we do not 
often in candor acknowledge the definition, On the 
contrary, ita use is accounted a sign of weakness and 
imperfection which does not necessarily induce dislike— 
since we as frequently like people for their faults as their 
virtues, if not more so, as the French philosophers would 
have it—but which indubitably diminishes respect, Ex- 
aggeration of this sort, as of most sorts, invariably pro- 
vokes laughter, and we do not laugh at what we rever- 
ence and esteem. Self-control is one of the most potent 
springs of force, for even the lowest of mankind instinct- 
ively understand that who governs himself can govern 
others. The extraordinary power of Washington over 
the feelings and opinions of his countrymen was due, in 
a greater degree than to his more salient qualities, to the 
majestic self-possession which, triumphing over a noto- 
riously violent temper, made him always master of the 
situation. Mr. Gladstone—whose character in many re- 
spects closely resembles that of our own great hero— 
would be the strongest man in England to-day but for 
his utter inability at times to keep his temper. The 
simulation of great passion, as in the cases of great ora- 
tors, is beyond question often a striking element of power, 
and this fact, superficially considered, may seem para- 
doxical ; a profounder view, however, furnishes the ex- 
planation, which is that this very passion is but the proof 
of the possession of a high order of self-control. 

It becomes a serious question, in view of the violent 
language so often made use of in our time, whether, on 
the whole, the practical abolition of the duello is an un- 
mixed good. There seems absolutely no remedy for 
excesses of this character except such as lies in public 
opinion, and it is too plain that a fear of public opinion 
exerts no sufficient restraint. Fifty years ago the words 
to which we have alluded as coming from people of more 
or less distinction must have been expiated as surely as 
they were spoken, ‘To-day the idea of personal responsi- 
bility in connection with hard words seems to be utterly 
repudiated, It appears that men by general consent have 
resolved to submit to every species of verbal insult as a 
consideration for the privilege of verbally insulting at 
pleasure all other men with equal impunity, Bloodshed 
is certainly saved by this system, but whether we are as 
brave, as considerate of the feelings of others, as delicately 
respectful to our fellow-men or to ourselves as in times 
when a distinctive and unavoidable penalty attached to 
an infringement of social propriety—whether there is 
leas of vituperation, backbiting, seduction, or of other 
offences which formerly coat a challenge, is more doubtful, 
Hard worda may be preferable to homicide, whether they 





are to be used or simply endured ; but when we come to 
reflect upon how many hard words a very few homicides 
formerly prevented, and how much more of polish, of 
concession, and of courtly self-restraint existed in every- 
day life in those days it becomes plain that the abroga- 
tion of duelling has cost the world something, whatever 
it may have gained for it. The reform has carried some 
portion of retrogression to balance its good, and just as 
democracy lowers the standards of superiority and cour- 
teous perception to a quality pervasively mediocre, so the 
disuse of duelling has encouraged men to become vio- 
lently and selfishly offensive, since they can be so with 
impunity, and thus has degraded the ancient standards of 
courtesy and blurred the bright and delicate surface of 
old-fashioned social life. 


PUBLIC BATHS. 

F it be true that “ cleanliness is next to godliness,” as 

the copy-books tell us, we have at once a very plausi- 
ble reason for the apathy of our Common Council in the 
matter of public baths, Certainly none of its bitterest 
enemies has ever accused that eminently respectable 
body of any fanatical degree of righteousness; some evil 
disposed persons even go so far as deliberately, though 
darkly, to intimate that it is no better than it ought to 
be, Very probably it is not; we are reluctantly con- 
strained to make the painful admission because therein 
we have our only clue to the problem indicated above, 
Taking it for granted, then, that Piety some time since 
departed shaking from her indignant feet the duat of the 
City Hall, not even leaving, like fugitive Justice, her 
Image to console us for the absence of the reality, we 
may safely conclude that she took her sister Virtue with 
her, Of course we would not for a moment be under. 
stood as implying that the members of our municipal 
legislature are derelict in those observances that deceney 
requires, Individually, they doubtless well understand 
and fully appreciate the value of Croton as a ments of 
personal purification ; éollectively, they appear to be pos 
sessed by that aaine species of hydrophobia wherewith 
children and é¢ata and ardent opponents of exéise Are 
sometimes afilicted without any éanine intervention, 
Water they acem to think, in their official capacity, 
rather a nuisance than otherwise except in go far ae it 
gives place for Croton Boards and places and fat salaries 
for meritorious friends, To private enterprise entirely — 
the philanthropic geal of Mr, Bergh’s association, which, 
Whatever its shortcomings or excesses in other respects, 
deserves our gratitude at least for this—we owe it that 
our city is to be no longer without those absolute neces- 
saries of life, public drinking fountains for man and 
beast. Yet public baths are scarcely less needful during 
the summer months, at least, for the human animal, to 
whom, however, we fear Mr. Bergh’s compassionate prov- 
idence is only incidentally extended, It is certainly dis- 
creditable to the boasted enlightenment and cultivation 
of a city like ours, the metropolis of a great country, 
that it should be so miserably deficient in the most or- 
dinary means of preserving health. For whatever may 
be thought of the curative virtues of hydropathy, its ef- 
ficacy for the prevention of disease cannot be gainsaid ; 
and an ounce of prevention, the proverb tells us, is bet- 
ter than a pound of cure. A daily bath will do more to 
strengthen and purify the system than all the drugs of 
the pharmacopeeia. 

The functions of the skin are of the utmost importance 
in their bearings on the general health. It is at once the 
outlet for a large portion of the effete matter of the body 
to escape, and the inlet for a considerable quantity of the 
air which supports life and which the lungs alone are 
not entirely adequate to afford. Most persons are prob- 
ably unaware to how great an extent we actually breathe 
through the’ skin; its usefulness as an organ of respira- 
tion is such that complete stoppage of the pores would 
be apt to induce asphyxia. Scientific experiments have 
shown that a frog coated with varnish speedily dies; it 
is related that a child which had been closely coated with 
gold-leaf to represent Cupid in the Parisian procession of 
Bouf Gras soon expired with every symptom of suffocation. 
These are old truths; they have been enunciated over 
and over again, and enforced by physicians with all the 
aid of argument and example, Yet the wide-dpread 
ignorance, and still more extended indifference, which 
everywhere prevails on the subject must be our excuse 
for repeating them. Even among the well-to-do and 
cultivated of our people we fear there is not that strict 
attention to personal cleanliness which health requires, 
How many men and women are there in New York City 
who, having in thelr houses every facility for the purpose, 
take, as they should, a daily bath? Sadly few, we are 
afraid; and of these few, probably, ® great part do so 
rather'as a luxury than a necessity, Yet these very peo- 
ple, no doubt, wash their hands and faces with the ut 
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most fervor and fierceness several times a day, and hay- 
ing done that, imagine they have done all their duty in 
this regard, and would indignantly resent the imputation 
that they were at all deficient in cleanliness, Perhaps, 
after all, it is not so much the Common Council as public 
sentiment that is to blame for our want of public baths. 
Public sentiment is made for the most part by that por- 
tion of the community which is least in need of such 
institutions, and which, consequently, is able to exercise 
the virtue of fortitude to an uncommon degree in endur- 
ing the privations of poorer neighbors. Other people’s 
privations it is generally very easy to put up with ; it is 
only when the wrong is brought home ‘to ourselves that 
we begin to wonder how we could have submitted so 
long to so gross an outrage. Yet a due regard for the 
fact that the general health includes our own might, 
perhaps, quicken our philanthropy. Sickness and death 
are no respecters of persons, and the disease which our 
illotum vulgus invite to nestle in their midst will not long 
remain content with such ignoble prey. In providing for 
the welfare of the poorer and dirtier classes we in reality 
provide for our own. In thus associating poverty and un- 
cleanliness, we speak in no invidious spirit, but simply 
as recognizing a too evident fact. It is impossible that 
our tenement houses, each with its forty or fifty swarm- 
ing families dependent on one small hydrant in the yard 
for their scanty supply and often lacking the commonest 
appliances of decency, should be otherwise than filthy; 
and filth is the parent of pestilence. With cholera still 
hovering in the air, reluctant from its last year’s repulse, 
it behooves us to be careful. 

To be sure there is the chance that when our baths are 
fairly established they will not be used by the very peo- 
ple for whom fhey were chiefly intended. There is a 
sort of fascination in dirt which it is hard to overcome ; 
the habits and superstitions of a lifetime cannot be vio- 
lated with impunity. Yet, as we have intimated above, 
many who never think of bathing for the sake of cleanli- 
ness, often do so for comfort during the summer months ; 
and so long as the great object of washing is attained it 
is idle to enquire into motives, At any rate, it seems 
almost time to remove from New York, at least in this 
respect, the reproach of having fallen behind the age in 
all that marks enlightened progress. Already provincial 
cities make us the target for their scorn. Chicago sneers 
at our tardiness in imitating her police telegraph, St. 
Louis contemptuously pities our reluctance to imitate 
her wooden pavements, Philadelphia compassionately 
wonders at the clumsiness of a horse-car system unalle 
Viated by transfer ticketa, and now Boston flouta us with 
her dozen public baths, Here ia a chance for judicious 
philanthropy; for*the practical benevolence of some 
future Peabody whose gratitude for having been born, or 
for not having died, or for having escaped a nomination 


to the Common Council, or for any other inestimable | 


benefit received in our midst, may take this substantial 
shape, Some day, perhaps, that angelic being may turn 
up; in the meantime let us put our trust in Providence 
and Mr, Bergh. _ 


MR. HARRISON’S MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 
FIRST NOTICE, 

j\EW persons are insensible to the value of a good be- 
ginning, especially in great or doubtful undertakings; 
and the production of the Messiah, whether considered 
as the opening performance of a series in which much 
was promised, or in reference to comparisons which 
might naturally be made with other recent performances, 
or to the respect due to the work itself, might jus- 
tify a little anxiety on the part both of the conductor 
and of all those listeners to whom music is something 
more than a pastime. The full weight of the situation 
in Handel’s great work falls on the tenor, and after the 
words, “Comfort ye, comfort ye my people,” one felt on 
Monday that the first night’s work was well begun. 
We remember the evening, a few years ago, on which 
Mr. William Castle first presented himself, his utter in- 
experience, and his beautiful voice toa public assembly ; 
the astonishirg things he did, the strange flights he at- 
tempted ; how he neglected the obvious and made frantic 
efforts to achieve the impossible; and how, nevertheless, 
his yeuth and his voice won him sympathy and applause. 
It is gratifying to see that he is fulfilling the hopes then 
formed of him ; that he has been willing to study ; that 
his voice is unimpaired, while his knowledge has in- 
creased ; and that there yet remains before him time in 
which he may rise to the height of those great 
tenors who have made their finest efforts in Handel’s 
music. The recitative was delivered as it only is by 
those who have the experience of the theatre as well as 
of the concert-room, and who add to an unaffected Eng- 
lish style something of the larger manner of the Ital- 
ians. The following aria, Huery Valley, being a little 
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more difficult, was not quite so satisfactory, In the 
first chorus, And the glory of the Lord, the singers settled 
to their work, and very steady, painstaking work it was, 
We deprecate that style of criticism which dwells only 
on points of contrast with other renderings, and which, 
besides being liable to injustice, actually fails to give an 
intelligible account to those who were not present; 
briefly then, in the first chorus the singers displayed 
qualities which were observable all the evening: great 
steadiness, clearness, especially in the long passages of 
grouped notes—of course a power and volume which were 
highly satisfactory, and of course an entire absence of 
the capacity to sing softly. The basses were the first to 
gain confidence, encouraged probably by their numbers ; 
next the sopranos, who must have included several fine 
voices, from the certainty with which they attacked some 
of the highest notes; the tenors were particularly fine 
in quality, though they did not do their best till near the 
middle of the evening, and sometimes, owing to the hesi- 
tancy of the rest, individual voices were too prominent, 
as was also the case with the altos, who, as usual, were 
the weakest and the least ready. 


The three first choruses left little to be desired—clear, 
firm, stately, one listens to those vigorous sentences and 
that pendulum-like accompaniment as to the energetic 
steps of a sure guide, who takes us to something great 
and awful which he is yet familiar with, and at last it 
bursts upon us in the words, “ Wonderful, Councillor, 
the Prince of Peace!” After this, something more than 
the good qualities we have enumerated are required 
from both conductor and chorus to avoid monotony, and 
it is precisely this which overtook us. It might have 
been that Mr. Ritter feared to exact too much from those 
under his control, knowing that they had not rehearsed 
sufficiently ; certain it is that the want of light and shade 
began to be seriously felt. The chorus Glory to God 
was sung straight through with a painful disregard of 
the intended contrast between the loud and soft pas- 
sages ; and the J/idlelujah was marred by being taken 
a shade too fast, by the absence of either rallen- 
tando or piano on the words “ The kingdom of this 
world,” etc., by the over-excitement of the singers, who 
almost barked, and, lastly, by the intolerable drum. 
The alto part often is, and always should be, divided 
between two singers of varying means; O thou that 
| tellest being too low for most female voices, as it assured 
| ly wae for Mra, Harrison Seguin, who, indeed, ia a mezzo 
|xoprano, and was much more at home in the arin J/e 
| ahidll feed hia flock, to which she gave an expression of 
| tremulous earnestness which, though differing slightly 

from the manner in which Handel's music ia usually 
sung, was highly acceptable to the audience, being en 
cored, Mr, J, it, Thomas, on the contrary, did his bent 
at firat, delivering the recitative, Thus saith the Lord, 
with great energy, and the firmness of a man who knows 
his eround H while the solemn air, The people that walked 
in darkness, sulfered from being sung too much in the 
same manner, and needed greater smoothness, ‘fhe idea 
of the composer was evidently a groping in the dark 
ness, and it is interesting to observe how Rossini em- 
ploys a very similar movement to describe the plague of 
| darkness in his Moses in Hyypt. 











| There are a few people in New York who remember 
|} with vivid delight the coming of Malibran; there are 
|few who do not remember that of Jenny Lind. These 
| two women—each the very pride and glory of the two 
| most widely-differing schools of singing, each almost the 
| opposite of the other; the one all passion, the other all 
| purity; the one intensely dramatic, the other wholly 
| lyrical; yet each a consummate artist, and alike in this, 
| that they knew no aims below the highest possible to 
| their art—had alike the faculty and the fate to stir the 
very souls of their generation, and to excite a personal 
| interest which even yet has hardly subsided. That their 
| example should be followed and their styles copied by 
those who were studying while they were in their prime, 
was natural. Since the days when Malibran melted all 
| hearts in Desdemona there has been a real advance in 
| tragic power on the operatic stage ; and now, under the 
influence of Jenny Lind, a school of singers has arisen 
whose chief characteristic is a noble simplicity, whose 
chief means is purity of tone ; whose absence of passion 
is the result not of dulness but of serenity of soul. Of 
this school is Madame Parepa-Roga, and it is fortunate 
| that the years of patient training which the school ex- 
| acts were, in this instance, bestowed on so fine a voice. 
| Clear, sweet, strong, every note of that lovely soprano is 
| under entire control, every phrase is begun and ended 
with the nicest finish, and every possible gradation of 
| force, from the clarion cry that rings through the hall to 
that 





‘sound so fine 
That nothing lives ’twixt it and silence,” 
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is employed with a taste the most perfect, a diseriming. 
tion the most just, And all her resources are at the com- 
mand of passion? No, -Feeling? Yes. Of feeling 
which is not displayed in bursts, but which pervades her 
whole performance ; which guides conception as much 
as execution, and dictates the choice and sometimes tho 
absence of ornament. Knowing the traditions, she hon. 
ors them, and forbears to thrust herself and her brilliant 
execution between the public and the intentions of 
great composer, Only such a singer should attempt to 
realize our conceptions of the utterance of an angel; 9 
being without sex, without care, without passion, with. 
out mind ; with only faith and love; and with voice and 
manner at once thrilling, unearthly, and absolutely calm; 
and as she breathed forth the message once delivered to 
the shepherds of Galilee, the whole scene, which poets 
and painters and musicians have never been weary of 
describing, rose once more before us. 

The unusual step of awarding a place to a new work 
by an unknown composer on the second night of a fegtj 
val calls attention to the performances of Tuesday; and 
as it is to be presumed that Mr. Ritter, having influence 
enough to obtain a hearing, had a voice in the arrange- 
ment of the programme, one is reminded of that mem- 
orable bequest by means of which Turner succeeded in 
placing one of his pictures between two of Claude’s; and 
we are inclined to think that Mr. Ritter is entitled, if 
only on account of his learning, to a place on the same 
programme with Mendelssohn ; though it would be be 
yond the scope of this notice to institute the closer com. 
parison he seems to have challenged. Year after year 
compositions by unknown composers are produced in 
Germany; some are repeated, and eventually win for 
their authors more or less reputation—the greater num- 
ber are forgotten ; nor is it easy,on the first hearing ofa 
first work, to declare whether a man possesses that di- 
vine fire which informs those compositions destined to 
live; but if he understands the principles of his art, if 
he possesses the knowledge and the industry by means 
of which no less than by genius the great men before 
him have climbed to their seats, he has a right to be 
heard, Judging in this manner the work, or rather 
works, of Mr. Ritter are entitled to the most respectful 
consideration, 

The overture to Othello is modern in the lest sense; 
with great dignity of style, with great variety of trent: 
ment, the loading movement is calmly developed without 
break or change; and then the manner in’ which the 
tragic element creeps in, gradually increasing in terror 
and intensity to a climax of utter horror and despair, ta 
wonderfully fine—achieved as it is by means at ones 
bold and legitimate—and may well have been suggested 
by the story of the Moor, Asin the tragedy, the eatas 
trophe in too overwhelming for grief; nothing remains; 
and a few sad chords end a work which any thoughuul 
musician would be glad to hear again, lor three hun- 
dred years the composers of the world have found in the 
Psalms an inexhaustible store of aspiration and imagery 
from which to select their themes ; every composer es- 
says a psalm, and if prejudice shuts them out of our 
churches, and laziness fails to welcome them in our 
houses, there is at least the chance of hearing one at a 
festival. Should an enterprising amateur repair to cither 
of our German music stores, and ask for the Psalms of 
Marcello, he will find, covered with dust and never 
looked at, a body of lovely music—transparent, melodi- 
ous, with just that touch of gravity, and just that tinge 
of learning, that we require in sacred music, He can see 
the beautiful Qual analante (As the heart panteth for the 
water-brooks), the melody on which it might almoat be 
said that the soul of the impassioned Malibran mounted 
to its home; for as, unable to stand, she clung to the 
music desk, while her voice in undiminished splendor 
filled every echo of the great Hall of Birmingham, and 
the vast audience knew of neither pain nor failure, the 
pangs of dissolution had already seized her and in a few 
hours she was no more. Marcello’s Psalms were published 
in 1720. Advancing a hundred years, the same shelves 
will probably yield up some Psalms of Spohr well worthy 
of attention, besides hundreds by lesser men. Dr. Ritter 
has chosen the Mvrty-sirth Psalm and it is written in 4 
style older and more severe than that of the overture, 
and in it the learning of the writer is still more apparent ; 
fugue and counterpoint do their perfect work, and ap- 
peal as they ever can to the deepest sentiments. Mr. 
Ritter is before all things a learned musician, a man, We 
should say, whose profound knowledge of harmony was 
subordinated to the highest aims. With the resources 
of the modern school entirely at his command he rejects 
sensationalism, rejects, we imagine, the theories of 
Berlioz and Wagner, and works out his conceptions 10 
the strictest manner and by the most legitimate means. 





The chorus, God is our refuge, is firm and stately ; then 
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follows a recitative, Therefore will we not fear, sung by 
Madame Raymond Ritter, a lady whom many of the 
andience heard for the first time, and who might fill an 
important place in that body of concert-singers we 80 
much desire to see formed, With a good mezzo- 
soprano voice, with a manner of singing which, how- 
ever wanting in style, is free from affectation, and an 
evident capacity for expression, we can but regret that 
she has suffered her attention to be diverted by other 
and perhaps higher things from that study and practice 
which are essential to a singer. And here we must say 
that Mr. Ritter’s writing for the voice is far inferior to 
his writing for the orchestra; this is, to be sure, fhe com- 
mon fault of his countrymen, who always appear to 
think in four parts, and to be quite incapable of writ- 
ing for, still more of accompanying, one. ‘They seem to 
be ignorant of the fact that singers require time to take 
breath, and that that breath is sometimes wanted four 
times as often in the agitation of performance, in a hot 
room, as it was in the coolness and privacy of the morn- 
ing rehearsal, Nothing is more distressing to an au- 
dience than to hear a singer hurried on by the obstinacy 
of the conductor, voice and expression failing, partly 
from want of breath, and still more from apprehension 
and worry; and it is a vexation to which we are too 
much accustomed; Mr. Ritter’s treatment of Madame 
Parepa-Rosa in the recitative, Praise thou the Lord, be- 
ing a particularly flagrant instance. To return, how- 
ever, from Mr. Ritter’s shortcomings to his undoubted 
merits; the air Tiere is a River is very agreeable, and 
in the following chorus, The J/eathen raged, the tumult 
and force of the idea was magnificently rendered, abat- 
ing gradually till the gem of the composition was 
reached, the lovely phrase “the earth melted.” At 
that moment a few persons happened to enjoy the very 
rare combination of the utmost luxury of sight and 
sound, for the predominance of the soprano voices in the 
chorus causing attention to be directed towards them, a 
picture was suddenly. presented which will not soon fade 
from the memory of those who observed it. Under one 
of the larger chandeliers, almost touching the broad 
green leaves and flaming scarlet flowers which drooped 
from it, stood a group of fair-haired women robed in 
white, utterly absorbed in their singing, utterly un- 
conscious of observation, and looking, seen at that dis 
tance, over that sea of heads, and under that light and 
verdure, like a glimpse of a better world, The sentences 
“The Lord of Hoste ia with ua, the God of Jacob ia our 
refuge,” were rendered almost antiphonally in answering 
phrases of great power and force; and it in rather aur 
prising that this whould be followed by a nolo, semi 
chorus, and chorus, alao written in detached and anawer 
ing phrases, The solo, He till, and know that Lam 
God, \ decidedly ungrateful music to sing; but the last 
chorus made amends and left behind a high degree of 
respect for the composer's abilities, and a hope that a 
career Bo Well begun may not end here, 


CORRESPONDENCE, 





The Editors of Tun Nounnp Taswe, desirous of encouraging bold 
and free discussion, do not exact of their correspondents an 
agreement with their own views ; they, therefore, beg to state 
that they do not hold themselves responsible for what appears 
under this heading, as they do for the editorial expression of 
their opinions, 


LONDON, 
Lonvon, May 25, 1867. 

Last Monday will be famous in the annals of the 
British Parliament as the day when the claim of women 
to the suffrage for the first time received anything like 
recognition from the House of Commons. I was in the 
House on that occasion, and heard Mr. Mill deliver his 
beautiful address in support of his motion for leaving out 
the word “ man” and substituting the word person in the 
enfranchising clause in the government Reform bill. Mr. 
Mill, as every one knows, is not one of those powerful 
orators who can rouse the feelings of a large assembly. 
He has not the gifts of Mr. Bright, who voted with him, 
but did not speak, on that occasion. There is very little 
fire in his composition. His voice, though not, like that 
of Mr. Robert Lowe, unpleasant, is comparatively weak ; 
and he rarely indulges in figures of speech or in passion- 
ate appeals. His power lies in the transparent clearness 
of his reasoning ; the manifest sincerity of his convictions ; 
the candor with which he states opponents’ views, never 
shirking their strong points, but grappling with them 
boldly ; his constant appeal to great principles, founded on 
& wide view of human welfare ; the love of justice, which 
in him supplies the place of passion ; but above all in his 
strong sympathy with the classes for whom he pleads, 


The Round Table. 


much reality and force the grievances of others, There 
is not, perhaps, another man in Parliament who could 
have secured patient attention for an oration of three 
quarters of an hour on this subject; but the House not 
only listened to him with respect, but, after awhile, 
greeted some of his points with loud cheers. Mr. Glad- 
stone, who sat below him on his right, turned round on 
his seat and faced him during the whole of his address ; 
and even Mr. Disraeli, from the opposite bench, looked 
steadily and thoughtfully at the advocate of woman’s 
rights from beginning to end. Some old gentlemen of 
the Conservative party threw open wide the lapels of 
their coats, and, leaning backward in their seats, ob- 
served the orator with a smile upon their faces which 
seemed to say very plainly, “ Droll fellows these philoso- 
phers; but pray go on, sir.” Even these, however, sub- 
sided into an attitude of polite attention as Mr. Mill came 
out of the region of abstract justice and showed, 
by numerous illustrations, that the want of political 
power in women is a practical grievance of which no 
more forcible example could have been cited than 
that of our great public schools, all of which were 
intended by their original founders for both sexes, 
but in zone of which, as Mr. Mill observed, are girls now 
educated. The illustrations of practical injustice toward 
women which Mr. Mill drew from our great upper class 
professional trades unions were equally to the point. 
What can be more striking than the case of the Royal 
Academy? Up to very lately that intensely protectionist 
body, though they did not admit ladies, however talented, 
to be Royal Academicians, did permit them to attain the 
humbler rank of associates ; but now this body, which 
receives advantages from the state and exists by virtue of 
a legal charter of incorporation, has determined to ex- 
clude them even from this. Rosa Bonheur, if she had 
been an Englishweman, could have received no honor for 
her world-famous “ Horse Fair’ in Trafalgar Square. So 
the apothecaries (the only medical body which had for- 
gotten to bar women out by a special rule), alarmed by 
the success of Miss Garrett (a daughter of the great ag- 
ricultural implement maker of Ipswich), have just closed 
their doors for ever to her sex. I fancy a good many of 
those who supported Mr, Mill lad been then convinced 
for the first time that the enfranchisement of women is 
not a mere chivalrous theory but a real reform. [ had 
ventured to prophesy that not twenty members would 
vote for the amendment ; nobody, indeed, expected the 
comparatively large number of seventy-three, 

The other great event of that night was the inflamma: 
tory aristocratic tirade of Mr, Robert Lowe againat the 
poorer clases of hin fellow countrymen, which, however, 
war not quite so enthusiastically received as hia similar 
orations of Inst year, Weare evidently moving on; and 
if | were certain of living to the age of Noah I should be 
well contented with our progress, Everywhere there is 
a conviction that a large and liberal measure of enfran- 
chisement of the people cannot be much longer delayed, 
The cause received another check last night in the trick 
played by the government of refusing, after their express 
promise to the contrary, to abolish the compounding 
householder system ; but every one knows that this is 
only another attempt of Mr, Disraeli toconvince his party 
that he is really conservative. The fact is, that some 
members of the cabinet are alarmed at their recent 
rapid progress towards democracy, and have threatened 
to resign. They probably will resign when the House 
has shown that it will stand no more shuffling on 
this point. In their hearts, the Tories have no wish to 
abolish the system, and the opposition certainly has not ; 
but it must be done to satisfy the government honor. 
The position is this : The government declared that they 
would admit no householders to the suffrage who do not 
pay rates personally to the rate collectors. The object of 
this was to exclude the poorer class—people who live in 
houses of twenty pounds a year downward—a vast num- 
ber of whom pay only through their Jandlords, who com- 
pound at twenty-five per cent. reduction for a number of 
houses ata time. This system is a very good one. It 
saves the rate collectors’ time; ensures the parishes and 
collectors against loss; and relieves the tenant of the in- 
convenience of perpetual calls for small sums for rates 
and taxes. Instead of being abolished it might very well 


be extended to all classes of the community, Most men | 


would like to be freed from the nuisance of the rate and 
tax collector by a simple round sum included in the rent 
and paid once for all to the landlord. But there is no 
help for it; the system must go. The government, 
while they hoped to bully the house into shutting 
out the compounder, took their stand upon personal 
payment of rates, and put forth the dreaded threat 
of dissolution so persistently that they cannot, for 
very shame, recede. So we are to have a great parochial 





Which enables him to see so clearly and to state with so 


revolution which nobody wants. The whole tone of the 
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House, throughout these debates, has been humiliating 
to the pride of all patriotic Englishmen, ‘Two American 
gentlemen sat beside me in the gallery, last Monday, one 
of whom remarked to me that what struck him most 
was the want of principle, and even respect for principle, 
which was betrayed on all sides. While, on the one 
hand, the Tories were taunted by Mr. Lowe for giving up 
a monopoly of power which had been so beneficial to the 
aristocratic class, and that “without any equivalent,” 
Tory orators had nothing to say but ‘“ What were we to 
do?”—that is, How was it practicable any longer to 
resist the demands of the people? Nobody seemed to feel 
that justice or the public good had anything to do with 
the matter. So it struck my American friend, and he was 
right. ‘ 

The body of poor Artemus Ward has at last been 
removed from its temporary resting-place at Kensal 
Green and forwarded, according to his desire, to the 
United States. The body left, I believe, by the Deutch- 
land, but nothing was publicly known about it here 
until it had left. It is said that the coffin was enclosed 
in a case and shipped as a statue, to humor the supersti- 
tious horror of English sailors of sailing in a vessel 
which carries a corpse. 

London has been in a great state of excitement this 
week about racing matters—the two great races, the 
Derby and Oaks at Epsom, being for the moment of 
greater interest even than the irrepressible compound 
householder. The Derby day was a miserable one as re- 
gards the weather, for— 

“ First it rained and then it blew, 

And then it friz and then it snew, 

And then there was a shower of rain, 

And then it friz and snew again.” 
Tempted by the sunshine in the early part of the day, 
people ventured out in summer attire, and, accordingly, 
the fair sex especially, presented piteous spectacles at the 
end of the day, drenched through and through. Since 
Bloomsbury won the Derby thirty years ago, during a 
fall of snow, the weather has never been so inclement on 
the day of the great carnival. The result of the race was 
a tremendous surprise to every one, for Hermit, the win- 
ner, Was quite an outsider and started at 1,000 to 15, 
while Vauban, the favorite, was at 7 to 4. The book- 
makers have had a good time of it, and the gentlemen have 
been hit very heavily, The Marquis of Hastings is nearly 
ruined, and, it ia said, almost fell off hia drag when the 
numbers were announced, and Lord Weatmoreland 
is hardly any better off, Mr, W, Chaplin, the owner of 
Theymit, wine £150,000, and hia confederate, Captain 
Machell, about £63,000, All the writers on turf matters 
and the turf advisera were wrong, as they generally are, 
and it is amusing to read in the sporting papers their 
feeble excuses for want of judgement, It is said that as 
much as £500,000 good money was staked against L/ermit 
by various individuals, Mr, Chaplin, his owner, is a pop- 
ular man on the turf, and a member of the great firm of 
carriers, Chaplin & Horne, It is a curious thing that 
while he is winning such enormous sums of money hia 
late rival, the Marquis of Hastings, should be so nearly 
ruined. Some years ago Mr. Chaplin was engaged to 
Lady Florence Paget, the youngest daughter of the Mar- 
quis of Anglesey, a decidedly “larky ” young lady. Her 
brother—the Paget family being notoriously impecunious 
and of expensive habits—by no means objected to this ar- 
rangement, and borrowed money freely of the happy 
lover. But Mr. Chaplin is a very ugly man, and Lady 
Florence had long had a great flirtation with the young 
Marquis of Hastings ; and one morning, not long before 
her intended marriage with Mr. Chaplin, Lady Florence 
went out shopping to the great establishment of Messrs. 
Swan & Edgar, which occupies a corner house between 
Regent Street and Piccadilly and has doors opening into 
both. Her ladyship went in at one door, leaving her car- 
riage and footmen waiting, and after completing her 
purchases quietly walked out at the other, where the 
marquis was waiting, and they drove straight off to 
church. Mr. Chaplin, of course, was very much disap- 
pointed, and there has been considerable rivalry in turf 
matters between him and the marquis ever since, in 
which the commoner has had much the best of it. It is 
to be hoped that his successes have in some measure con- 
soled him for Lady Florence’s dishonorable conduct. The 
Oaks was as great a “sell” for betting men as the Derby 
this year, for three to one was laid on tke favorite 
Achievement, and she was beaten by Hippia, who started 
at eleven to one, and was ridden by the same jockey as 
Hermit, Daley of Newmarket, who has thus secured a 
double victory this year—both races—which seldom falls 
to the lot of the same jockey, Baron Rothschild owns Hip- 





pia, and as he has hitherto been unfortunate in the great 
| three-year-old races his success this year has pleased him 
mightily. , Q. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


OUR PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE RounD TABLE: 

Sir: Public or free school education is so much our 
national pride and boast that whoever should question 
its utility would be looked upon by a large majority of 
people as hopelessly demented. Few ever seem to sup- 
pose that free school education is at all debatable, or 
that the methods pursued under that system are not in 
all essential particulars worthy the applause and admira- 
tion of the world. Perhaps nine out of ten of my read- 
ers would be surprised if informed that one of the most 
advanced and ‘radical thinkers of the age, one consulted 
and accepted as of almost apostolic authority by many of 
our reformers, strenuously opposes the practice of free 
or government school education altogether, believing, in 
the first place, that it is beyond the province of govern- 
ment ; and, in the second place, that open competition 
will always produce the most perfect systems of educa- 
tion. The man I allude to is Herbert Spencer, whose 
essays on education and other social topics are worthy 
the respectful attention of the best of us. But it is not 


to the extent that it is carried beyond the merely ele- 
mentary, obstructs rather than promotes this desired end. 
Our schools, instead of discharging their advanced pupils 
fitted for embarking in the practical and useful careers of 
life, send them out into the world filled with a crowd of 
vague ideas, potent discontents, and restless desires. Often 
by social standing designed for the industrial pursuits, 
they are yet educated to look upon intellectual eminence 
as alone worthy of their respect; and without affording 
them an opportunity or even the education for the higher 
branches of effort, they are, nevertheless, completely un- 
fitted for those necessary and useful careers for which 
their family antecedents and, probably, their talents best 
fit them. It is now the common complaint that our 
youth are unwilling to apprentice themselves to the in- 
dustrialarts. The supply of skilled workmen in almost 
every branch of trade is daily becoming less, and the 
limited number of recruits that enter the ranks indicates 
in a few years a great and crying need in this particular. 
The sons of our better mechanics are all aspiring to be- 
come merchants or professional men. They have de- 
tected that these pursuits bring the honors and rich 
emoluments of life; they find that the public schools 








my intention to discuss now the policy or propriety of 
free schools. This system is so far a foregone conclusion 
in the public mind that one might as well attempt Mrs. 
Partington’s labor of washing back the Atlantic with a 
broom as of attempting to produce any change of public 
sentiment in regard toit. Nor am [ sure that such a 
change of sentiment is desirable. Free schools, at least 
s0 far as elementary instruction is concerned, are proba- 
bly as important and necessary for the public weal as 
they are popularly supposed to be. My present purpose 
is to consider the free, or, let us say, state school system, 
in its advanced grades. My themes, therefore, are the 
high schools and the free colleges, 

The argument brought to bear against the whole sys- 
tem of public schools is that one portion of the commu- 
nity ia taxed for the special advantage of other portions. 
To this the friends of state schoola declare that educa: 
tion, by its influence upon publie morals, by the preven- 
tion of vagabondiam, by the opportunities it affords the 
most humble to become useful and intelligent citizens, 
actually renders free education not merely an advantage 
to thoas who directly receive its benefits, but also an ab 
aolute good to the whole community more than eom 
mensurate with the public cost, This argument is a 
good one, and I purpose to consider the subject by its 
light and meaning, And I shall begin by assuming that 
whatever is really good for the scholar is also really good 
for the community, Their interests are identical, inas- 
much as, if the education conferred is practically and ethi- 
cally for the benefit of the pupil, it must reflect practical 
and ethical advantages upon society, 

It is not the province, and should not be the aim, of 
atate education to make doctors, lawyers, divines, mer- 
chants, or scholars, or even to give the preparatory edu- 
cation which would fit the student for the special studies 
necessary for those professions, All special culture of an 
advanced character should be left to private resources, 
and all learning merely as learning should be left to pri- 
vate resources. We may admire men of letters, we may 
desire a better diffusion of scholarly tastes, we may take 
pride in the skill with which our scholars compete with 
the wranglers of the schools, we may be pleased at the 
exhibition of graceful accomplishments, but it is no part 
of the public duty to consider or promote these special 
ends. What the state may undertake is purely and sim- 
ply to fit average men for the average duties of life; to 
teach really little, but to teach that little well ; to ground 
its pupils in the elementary branches only, resting as- 
sured that the higher walks of learning will be reached 
by private effort wherever there is a mental activity com- 
petent for it To attempt more is to doa public injury 
rather than a public good, and to commit, moreover, a 
public injustice. 

Let me go back a little. Ihave said that free educa- 
tion so far as it may contribute to the good of the general 
public is legitimate and desirable. But what is public 
good? What are the public needs? What is the char- 
acter of the culture which the public advantage requires 
the citizens to possess? When these questions are an- 
swered we shall be able to ascertain whether our public 
school system contributes to these desired ends or not. 

We must begin by eliminating, and discard from our 
calculations moral good. I mean moral good, of course, in 
its narrow sense—honesty, chastity,sobriety. All public 
good in a catholic sense is moral; but honesty, chastity, 
and sobriety, however incidentally effected by education, 
are supplementary to ordinary instruction by the church, 
the Sunday-school, the influence of the family, and do not 
intrinsically belong toourquestion. Setting aside, there- 
fore, the consideration of the influence of public educa- 
tion on morals, we have next to consider it on public in- 
telligence and public prosperity. These terms are so in- 
timately connected with each other, and united are so es- 
sentially involved in public happiness, that to speak of 
ove almost necessarily includes the other. But I wish to 
consider the exact, definite, practical, and economical re- 
sults of public education, and to this end must assume 
that the prosperity of trade, the success of enterprise, the 
progress of the arts, and the rewards of industry unite 
in producing what we call the public good. 

Now, a public education, paid for by society out of its 
general fund, can only be justified in sofar as it redounds 
to this public good. But the foundations of public good, 
or public prosperity, for I use these as convertible terms, 
are industry and the knowledge which may turn that in- 
dustry to profitable account. The spirit of labor and the 
cultivated intelligence and skill to direct that labor, then, 
should be the witimate purpose of all general education. 
Having thus determined what should be the aim of pub- 

lic education, we may now enquire how far the system 
as it exists comports with this formula. 

I think it can be shown that our public school system, 


provide them with sufficient education to render success 
in those careers at least possible, and they compare the 
rewards which follow the efforts of the skilful artisan 
with those which so often crown the daring enterprise 
of merchants, speculators, and politicians, and this con- 
dition of mind our system of education tends to produce. 
It is not industry, nor utility, nor the peaceful arts that are 
encouraged or held up for examples; the pupil is taught 
to be ambitious, to worship dazzling successes, to admire 
the careers of warriors, to dream over Plutarch, to culti- 
vate fastidious literary tastes, to declaim upon war and 
history and heroes, to delight in classic literature, to 
know the higher mathematics and the philosophies and 
the languages, to appreciate solely the great intellectual 
aspects of life. Are these things objectionable? By no 
means, When supplied by private energies, inclinations, 
or resources ; but they are not the things that the public 
is interested in promoting and paying for,, Thinkers 
and philosophers and mathematicians are necessary, but 
necessary only in exceptional cases, “TL feel little heal 
tation in saying, as the result of my experience and ob 
servations,” says the eminent scholar, Mr, ‘lS, Grimké, 
of South Carolina, that the whole body of the pure 
mathematics is absolutely useless to ninety-nine out of 
every hundred who study them,” "The classies and the 
mathematics,” he elaewhere states, “do not fill the mind 
with useful and entertaining knowledge,” These asser 
tions, perhaps, cannot be fully supported; but what I 
claim is that a public edueation should have solely in 
view useful information—that pupils educated at public 
expense should be so educated that all kinds of skilled or 
productive labor could be recruited from their ranks, 


men, Let the example, the emulation, and the pride of 
our pupils be industrial excellence, Let our schools 
strive not to educate the pupils in lines of thought 
above their level, but to perfect them in all the aids and 
strengthen them in all the knowledge by which the in- 
dustrial arts may be rendered attractive, and their intel- 
ligent pursuit successful, Under our present system we 
are filling the community with discontented men and 
women, and are absolutely paying to create a labor fam- 
ine—going to a world of expense and pains to paralyze 
production at its source. 

It is not my design to make my criticism merely nega- 
tive. I wish to suggest as well as to oppose. In lieu of our 
free colleges and our high schools I would see substituted 
schools of the industrial arts, so that a pupil, whether 
boy or girl, would graduate from our academies abso- 
lutely set on the road toward some useful or productive 
pursuit. I would have this object in view during the 
whole course of elementary studies, and each pupil’s in- 
clinations or talents studied and even tested before the 
selection of the particular pursuit in the elements of 
which he should be instructed. This method would 
have numerous advantages. It would probably essential- 
ly change the present apprentice system, which is a per- 
manent obstacle to embarking in industrial careers. 
However much one may desire to educate his son in one 
of the trades he is often deterred from so doing by the 
almost degrading conditions that pertain to his years of 
apprenticeship. Because a boy is to learn an art I can- 
not see why he must pass through a probation of coarse 
servitude. A lad surely might be a pupil without neces- 
sarily becoming a servant. The school plan I propose 
would go far to remedy this objection. Boys already 
well grounded in an art, fortified by the scientific knowl- 
edge applicable to the profession, would be so far wel- 
come in the shops and would contribute so essentially to 
the elevation and development of skilled labor that they 
would soon be able to compel a change in the objection- 
able feature I have alluded to. The dignity of labor, let 
me say,is great nonsense. Mere labor in itself has no 
dignity, but it is dignified by virtue of the intelligence, 
the skill, and the education of the laborer. We may, if 
we please, so train and educate our laborers that not only 
will the products of labor exhibit a more advanced taste 
and skill, but the laborer himself become greatly elevated 
in the social scale. 

My remarks will apply, I think, with peculiar force to 
the schools for girls. Young ladies graduate from our 
high schools most elaborately unfitted for every useful 
pursuit, and almost every domestic occupation. The idea 
of instructing young ladies at the public expense in the 
languages and the classics and the higher mathematics 
can have no sanction in equity or public advantage. The 
cry is continually for something for women to do, and yet 
we educate them in studied neglect of all practical arts 
whereby they may be able todo. Families whose posi- 
tion or tastes require a high culture for their daughters 
should not think of obtaining it at public expense. All 
females in our public schools, as well as all boys, should 








be fitted for employment, and grounded, at least, in one 


Let the modern Plutarch be the biographies of self-made 
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of the useful arts. If girls are only taught how tosew it 
would be something. Even many of our private schools 
give more attention to this art than our public schools 
do, It must not be supposed that the girl will acquing 
this at home. The chances are that she will not. Good 
sewing is very rare, and seamstresses ordinarily are at 
starvation wages because they are wretched bunylers at 
their trade. And why should not domestic economy bg 
taught in our state schools? It is one of our great ng. 
tional needs, and public education could scarcely confer g 
greater boon than the diffusion of a more thorough 
knowledge of this most important science. History 
geography, simple arithmetic, elements of grammar, out, 
lines of history, English literature, domestic economy 

. ’ 
and one of the useful arts, is the formula I would get 
down. 

It may be said that this view of education is too low 
and too material. To this objection I would answer that 
all any education can do is to set the student on the road 
to learning, and the method I propose, with all its limi- 
tations, affords every active mind the opportunity to pur. 
sue his studies into the highest branches. No intellec. 
tual mind ever ceases to acquire knowledge. The best 
part of every man’s education, it has been well said, ig 
that which he gives himself, and in order that the grad- 
uate may be enabled thus to continue his studies profit. 
ably and successfully I would have him educated more 
with a view to method than to quantity. Let the pupil 
be taught how to study and how to think. Let all paing 
be taken to develop in him the scientific mind—that is, 
that disposition which investigates before it determines, 
and which will accept no conclusion until it is confronted 
by facts and supported by evidence. A properly digei- 
plined mind will be sure not only to acquire facts, but to 
assimilate them; knowledge will come to it as its in 
evitable inheritance. But no matter what vast range of 
studies a pupil may have attempted, if his course has been 
desultory and unscientific his acquisitions will neither 
enrich, strengthen, nor enlarge his mind, In study, as 
in science, method is more important than facts, LH our 
Kchoola can do anything toward filling the world with 
Cloner reasoners they would be entitled to our unatinted 
gratitude, The characteristic of our Atenenn commu 
nity in a liberal diffusion of ideas accompanied with a 
very little accurate knowledge, of which our excossively 
illogical legislation is both the proof and the consequence, 

I have alluded to rather than dwelt upon the injusties 
of taxing the many in order to afford special advantages 
of education to the few, The practical operation of our 
high school system is to compel the poorer classes to pay 
for the education of the better classes, Well-to.do 
families, who can afford to support their children while 
acquiring an education, are enabled to give them the 
higher studies at the expense, in part, of those who ean- 
not avail themselves of the same opportunity, ‘The 
practice of the wealthier families sending their children 
to public schools is variously hurtful, It tends to fores 
the system of education beyond the purely elementary 
studies ; the spirit of emulation which it excites, particu- 
larly in the female schools, is for excellence in the ac- 
complishments that adorn rather than in the arts that 
are useful; and all the good it can do by subduing the 
pride of the socially superior is more than balanced by 
the often unhappy ambitions it excites in the inferior. 
The excuse many give for sending their children to public 
schools is the excellence of the instruction. It will be 
observed that I have not questioned this fact. 1 have 
only declared that the object in view is not consistent 
with the notion of free-school education, and am quite 
willing toadmit that many of our schools, judged by the 
standard of ordinary systems of instruction, are compe- 
tently conducted. It should be borne in mind, however, 
that if there were open competition in this field of effort, 
we should beyond doubt have large and well managed 
schools at low rates of charges. Families of moderate 
means are now compelled either to pay the extravagant 
prices of the few private academies, which possibly they 
cannot afford, or avail themselves of a system which to 
some minds is intensely repugnant. 

If the public mind is bent on encouraging learning, 
and it is the foregone conclusion to allow the exceptional 
few opportunities to acquire eminenc» of this kind, the 
state might, as it has been suggested, purchase a few 
scholarships in the established colleges and offer them to 
the pupils as rewards for superior diligence and attain- 
ments. The occasional brilliant boy would thereby have 
the opportunity he desires without the public being 
taxed heavily to support an entire collegiate establish- 
ment on his account. But my own feeling is that we 
should not attempt even this much ; we should soon find 
the scholarships multiplying and the evil as great as it 
is now. One severe and inexorable principle should gov- 
ern the entire system, and that is the consideration of the 
good of the whole and not the special advantages of the 
few. I am, sir, etc., 0. B. B 
New York, May 15, 1867. 


LETTER FROM MR. IRVING. 
To THE Eprror or THE RounD TABLE: 


Sir: Will you kindly permit me again to occupy your 
valuable space with regard to a nigh-forgotten matter ? 
I am desirous of doing the amende honorable to Mr. Hurl- 
but, with respect to my rejoinder to his criticism on Mac 
beth, as far as I well can. 

I perceive in your issue of June 1st that Mr. Hurlbut 
is inclined to “turn the tables” upon us somewhat. 
Well, be it so. For my part I am well satisfied to accept 
of an apology or explanation—defectively tantamount — 
taking such in as good faith as possible. ’ 
The poet, apostrophizing consistency, says : “ Consist- 
ency, thou art a jewel !” but it has been profoundly said: 
“All things are lawful, but all things are not expedient, 
and from the entramme!lments of mere consistency I shoul 
as soon seek to shake myself free as from the influences 








of false logic and spurious conceits. When it is set be- 
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tween the eyes of egotistical pride it frequently becomes 
little better than a ring in the snout of a pig. Then let 
me say for the sake of a little commendable trconsistency 
—though I am aware that ofttimes there is very apparent 
consistency in being inconsistent—that I too am willing 
to try the tumbling business as well as Mr. Hurlbut, 
though on a different spring-board. 

As far as I am concerned, I must acknowledge that Mr. 
Hurlbut is partly correct in his conclusions about a reac- 
tionary effect. 1 did feel some compunctious visitings 
since the publication of the letter to which he alludes; 
and I do regret that I should have thought it necessary 
to have used such asperity as I did, and trust that any- 
thing in the discussion which I have said that had better 
have been unsaid may be as quickly as practicable con- 
signed to the shades of utter oblivion by him, as by every 
one else Who happened to see it. That is my sincere 
desire. ' 

Nevertheless, when Mr, Hurlbut took the field in such 
place and manner it were fitting that he should have 
been prepared in the true spirit of knight errantry 
against all comers, and likewise against all contingencies 
which might evolve themselves from collision, which to 
an extent doubtless he was. In handling the lance he 
must not forget that he threw down the gauntlet. 

In confessing to that ‘“ character of a certain national 
type,” with which remark Mr. Hurlbut insinuatingly 

points his allusion to Sidney Smith’s witticism, I shall 
leave Mr. Hurlbut to please himself about whether I 
should say, like ‘ poor Bozzy,” “ Sir, | ama Scotsman, but 
indeed I cannot help it ;’ or whether I should say, in the 
language of the genial Dean Ramsay of Edinburgh, “1 
consider it an honor to Lave been born a Scotsman ;” 
but I think on the whole, if my private tastes were con- 
sulted, | should preferthat the venerable Nameay’s word 
ing would stand for my meaning, On the score of it I 
am willing to let my Scottish obtuaeness be given as the 
reason for ny not better understanding a joke—eapeci 
ally when TL consider the fact that the style of irony he 
commands has such an air of candor about it, such 
siinilitude of mind to the whole of the teat, At the sate 
time | inay be allowed to complitnent hin upon the very 
great versatility displayed by litt in idea and expression 
which also may live a national origin, 

J trust he will believe that the principles of motive 
and action, aw LE dimegined 1 Weleld them set forth in his 
production, were at heart with me and not a desire to 
sound ming own trumpet at the expense of any one else, 

The remark was jade to Doctor Chalmers by a very 
distinguished countryman of his, that Secotsmen were ne 
customed to handle an idea very much as a butcher does 
an axe, and perhaps this apothegm is to be applied to 
me, 

Again I say, l exceedingly regret any personal violence 
I might have done to Mr, Hurlbut in my late somewhat 
gladiatorial encounter with him, which justified your al- 
lusion to the animus, and probably induced him to speci- 
ally commend Mr, McKeever and myself to the mercy of 
God, If I could meet him I should not hesitate to ask 
him to drown with me all unpleasant recollections which 
may haunt us with regard to each other “ina tass of 
Glenlivet or Lochnagar,” remembering what poet Burns 
says 80 aptly ; 


“ For thus the royal mandate ran, 
Since first the human race began, 
The kindly, social, honest man, 

Whate’er he be, 
‘Tis he fulfils greas nature’s plan, 
An’ nane but he.” 


And, Mr. Editor, allow me to say that in no other hebdom- 
adal journal with which I am conversant, save THE 
Rounp TABLE, could I have been provoked to enter upon 
& controversy on similar grounds. 
Yours respectfully, 
New York, June 4, 1867. 


ALEX. F, IRvina. 


MR. D. D. FIELD AND THE ROUND TABLE. 
To THe Eprror or Tue Round TABLE: 


Sir: Ihave a copy of Mr. David Dudley Field’s pro- 
posed constitution. I see that he adopts the same 
method for reforming the Assembly which I found in 
your paper of May 11, and that he advances in support 
of it your reasons and no new ones. I always read your 
paper and take pride in it. Did you borrow from Mr. 
Field or he from you? If the latter be the case, should 
he not have given you credit? Yours, C 


[We are obliged by the interest manifested by our 
correspondent. Mr. Field is not a journalist ; if he had 
been, he might, perhaps, in copying us have given us 
credit. We have elsewhere in this issue expressed our 
opinion respecting the practices of certain newspapers in 
this connection ; and we recognize a difference between 
the responsibility of journalists and that of the commu- 
nity at large. Mr. F. is one of the great public for whom 
Wwe write, and his adoption of our views proves that we do 
hot write in vain. Our correspondent will find this 
Proposition first made public in our issue of April 13. 
There is no doubt of its being original with us. It is 
amusing to see some of our daily papers persistently 
treating this as an original suggestion of Mr. Field’s, 
affecting not to have read 'T'11E RounD TABLE, of which, 
hevertheless, they are always anxious to get their full 
supply of copies in the exchanges ; and to see them speak 
of it as identical with Mr. Hare’s plan, proving that they 
have not read Mr. Hare’s book, and that they have read 
ne first article proposing this method, in which we men- 
tioned Mr. Hare’s plan in connection with our own.— 
Eps. RounpD TABLE. ] 


REVIEWS. “Nor have we any certain reason to believe that God 

—— ever acts otherwise than by the use of means, Extra- 

All books designed for review in Tue Rounn Tasie must be sent | Tdinary manifestations of his will—signs and wonders— 

to the office. may be wrought, for aught we know, by similar instru- 

mentality—only by the selection and use of laws of 

which man knows and can know nothing, and which, if 
he did know, he could not employ.” 








ARGYID’S REIGN OF LAW* 


HIS is a very great book—great because, while We do i ‘nat k h of 
: . ‘ : e do ‘ $ r f 
treating of the most profound subject of human , d achat Pe eisninisalacninee emia natura 
: : aws, and y r y , 
thought, it can be read with comfort by those whom tl é t ™ ro wins ri r. a vs — we ™ 
: . ._ | them to use, , nce - 
Mr. Lincoln called plain people. The first chapter is t ~~ i Hey cieea: . “ ee ne ae 
: i Sa ronomy is on th f 
occupied with enquiring into what men mean by N y ms a rs ime . Goa 
: yrs or can we get r f , 
the supernatural... M. Guizot tells us that “ belief in enya _ = ni oe : aps of site “ rie 
: Ap aRES é ne exertion o $ ; 
the supernatural is the special difficulty of our time} 2) 2 4. . ee 
: with individuality, personality. We can no more get 
—that denial of the supernatural is the form taken | . é ‘ . 
NS : rid of the idea of a personal Creator than we can 
by modern assaults on Christian faith; and that ac- t tid of lity. N 11 
: get rid of our own personality. Nor, and here we 
ceptance of the supernatural lies at the root not only |° 1 d 4 } y t fe tl “ heh 
rae ; a Ap .* |go beyond our lor, Can we con ) xist- 
of Christianity, but of all positive religion.” Again, | ° ie sh aging nla omP seer nag 
ence of laws without a law-giver. To the laws of 
nature we are simply subject; but our own first con- 
iiaiteaiashmadsabiiameabhiih ceteans “ ception of law comes in the shape of a rule imposed 
1eological and philosophical writers frequently use +, ete : . : ; 
the supernatural as synonymous with the superhuman. by will ; when w - undertake to make laws ourselves, 
The powers and works of nature are all superhuman— which up to certain limits we have the power of do 
more than man can account for, more than he can resist, | ing, these laws are the offspring of the human will. 
1¢ .) i s] affec id feel ‘ ° ‘ ‘ 
more than he can understand in their effects. The highest mode known to us of creating laws is 
where a people make laws whereby themselves are to 
be governed. When, therefore, we speak of the laws 
of nature being immutable, we mean they are immu- 
table because the law-giver thinks it wise to keep 
them so, and to subject his own action to them, 





he tells us that “ God is the supernatural in a person, 
These are not satisfactory to our author. Tle says: 





One thing that tends to confuse our minds is “ the 
idea of natural law—the universal reign of a fixed 
order of things”—an idea resulting from the recent 
great discoveries of physical science, and the general 
mode of expression adopted by scientific men, They 
ticket and assort external facts and speak of this pro- 


: ‘ “ There is no stich distinetion between what we find in 
cess as one of explination, 


nature and what we are called upon to believe in religion 

“The reign of law in fatire is indeed, so far as We Can | a8 that which men pretend to draw between the natural 
Observe it, universal, Dut the common idea of the Su-| and the supernatural, The pretended separation he 
ernatural is that which is at variances with Natural Law, | tween that which lies within nature and that which 
Nothing, however wonderful, whieh happens according to | lies beyond nature is a dismemberment of the truth, 
natural law, would be considered by any one as super: | Let both those who find it difficult to believe in any 
natural, ‘The law in obedience to which a wonderful | thing which is ‘above’ the natural, and those who insist 
thing happens may not be known; but this would not) on that belief, first determine how far the natural ex 
vive it ® supernatural character, so long as we believe | tends, Perhaps they will find themselves meeting on 
3] ~ ” 
that it did happen according to some law,” common ground, ° 

Nature includes not merely external objects and} In the second chapter the author discusses the 
facts but every agency which we see entering or can | question of whether the reign under which the uni- 
conceive capable of entering into the causation of] yerse lives is a reign of law and if that explains all, 
the world,” ‘ First and foremost among these is the | We see and feel that not only material things, things 
agency of our own mind and will,” For these we| visible, are subject to an order of law, but that our 
know more closely than anything else, Yet scientific | very spirits which seem go free, the world within us, 
men, like Professor Tyndall, will tell us in public | are also governed by law and can act only within its 
lectures that ‘ there is no such thing as spontaneous- | bounds and limits, The universal rule seems to be 
ness in nature ;” when at that very moment his own | ‘‘freedom within the bounds of law.” Is prayer, then, 
mind and will are dealing with the “ laws of nature.” | useless? Is the divine will also Jimited by fixed 
The mind and will of man is part of nature by our|}laws? What is this reign of law? It is a reign 
own consciousness. Why is not, then, a higher mind | of universal law, but of many laws, of innumer- 
and will? Bees make a honeycomb always after the | able combinations and conditions of forces. No one 
same pattern; this, being the result of unvarying | force determines anything that we see done. The 
instinct, may be put down, in one sense, as one of the | earth is held in its orbit by two counteracting forces. 


works of nature, in contradistinction to the steam- 
engine, which is a work of man, and which results 
from man’s acquired knowledge of natural laws and 
from an idea conceived in his own mind how to 
apply them to this special use, All natural laws, 
those that we know and those that we do not yet 
know, may be fixed and invariable, and yet if we 
find will essential to our own wonderful works, how 
can we conceive of the many still more wonderful 
things which we see, having been wrought out, even 
under fixed natural laws, without the agency of a 
great will? The advocates of Chance in the working 
of the universe are putting down in words what they 
themselves, from the nature of their own ever-present 
consciousness, are incapable of conceiving. Many 
things which a thousand years ago were superhu- 
man, and therefore looked upon then as supernatural, 
now appear to us according to the ordinary course of 
nature. We freeze ice in contact with red-hot cruci- 
bles. This is the result or product of natural laws 
of which we once knew less than we do now. More 
complete knowledge of all natural laws would impart 
to our own wills degrees of power immensely beyond 
those we now possess, 

“The real difficulty lies in the idea of will exer- 
cised without the use of means.” Our own wills are 
always exerted through the use of means, and the 
power to use those means is in proportion to our in- 
creasing knowledge. It is perhaps as impossible for 
us to conceive of will exerted without the use of 
means as it is impossible for the men who pretend to 
be atheists to conceive of the absence of will in the 
infinite daily working of the universe. 











* The Reign of Law. By the Duke of Argyll. London. 1867. 











New York: George Routledge & Sons, 


The very fact that the countless laws of nature, 
some of which we know and some we do not 
know, are invariable, makes contrivance a necessity. 
This necessity of contrivance is beautifully illustrated 
by the phenomena of the flight of birds, where invaria- 
ble natural laws are made to counteract each other 
by adjustment. In the first place, birds which rise 
so easily in the air are not lighter but heavier than 
the atmosphere; and the author suggests that.inven- 
tors of flying-machines, to be successful, must take a 
hint from this. The law of gravitation is there, im- 
mutable, tending to bring the heavy body of the bird 
to the earth. But there is another law—the great 
elasticity of the atmosphere—under which the atmos- 
phere driven in one direction reacts and rushes back. 
The bird is supplied with force (and if he were light- 
er than the atmosphere he could not exert sufficient 
force) to beat the air so rapidly downward as to create 
a reacting upward current, and by aid of this he 
mounts, And it is his weight, not his lightness, that 
enables him to perform all the beautiful evolutions 
which we admire. The author goes on to examine 
and exhibit to us the nice adjusting contrivance 
manifested in other respects in the natural mechanism 
of the wings of birds—contrivance adapted to the 
immutable laws which we recognize; contrivance of 
just the same character as that which we adopt in 
our structure of machines when we know enough of 
Nature’s laws to be able to effect a purpose ; contriv- 
ance by which we make use of one immutable law to 
check and counteract others equally immutable, and 
so, by combination, produce a result. The whole 
science of mechanics consists of processes of this 
nature, 

Does law reign also in the realm of mind as in that 
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of matter? In one sense it does. Our wills are sub- 
ject in their action to the limits set by the immu- 
table laws of nature. Our wills are subject to mo- 
tives, and we know that from the connection with 
our bodies many of these motives are simply gross 
and material desires. Yet our bodies themselves are 
to our own view a part of external nature, and the 
human mind is capable of abstraction and of calling 
to its aid and obeying higher motives, and thereby of 
controlling the lower and grossey motives. 

Does the existence of the immutable laws which 
science is discovering every day prove that will is in- 
variable and that outward phenomena must always 
be invariable? Again we are referred to our own 
consciousness. We cannot conceive of an invariable 
will—invariability destroys the very idea of will, re- 
duces it to a blind instinct, makes it a simple mechan- 
ical force ; this idea would give a will to a steam-en- 
gine. Will implies the power to choose and to 
change; it may have a settled and fixed purpose, and 
yet, in order to effect this very purpose, it does, as 
conditions vary, change the combination and adjust- 
ment of the forces at its command. A capricious 
will comes, indeed, near to being no will at all; but 
an invariable will would be absolutely no will at all. 

“Tt is a mere confusion of thought and of language 
which confounds the invariability of laws, either moral 
or material, with the denial of the power of will to vary, 
alter, and modify in infinite degrees the course of 
things.” 

Infinite knowledge of these laws is all that 
is needed —to know how, by contrivance and 
adjustment, to do it. Of these natural laws we 
know many, but not necessarily all; and the very 
fixedness of their nature is more necessary to ws than 
to the law-giver, for unless we could rely upon the 
permanent action of natural forces as fast as we dis- 
cover them, we could make no arrangements for ap- 


plying and using them; our discoveries would not be | 


discoveries. 

The concluding chapter is on the reign of law in 
politics, on which at present we have not space for 
comment. The author had intended also to add a 
chapter upon Law in Christian Theology. The world 
will welcome any further contributions from him on 
this boundless subject. The present volume we look 
upon as a far more valuable aid to belief than 
what usually comes from theological schools. It is 
the work of an honest, bold, yet reverential thinker. 
As he says in his concluding sentences, “The super- 
stition which saw in all natural phenomena the action 
of capricious deities was not more irrational than the 
superstition which sees in them nothing but the ac- 
tion of invariable law. Men have been right and not 
wrong when they saw in the facts of nature the vari- 
ability of adjustment even more clearly and more 
surely than they saw the constancy of force. They 
were right when they identified these phenomena 
with the phenomena of mind. They were right when 
they regarded their own faculty of contrivance as the 
nearest and truest analogy by which the constitution 
of the universe can be conceived and its order under- 
stood. They were right when they regarded its 
arrangements as susceptible of change, and when they 
looked upon a change of will as the efficient cause of 
other changes without number and without end.” 
And he calls our renewed attention to the fact that 
the old Scriptures always speak thus of the great 
phenomena of nature. The operations of the divine 
mind are described in them as like those of man’s 
mind, and as preceding all outward creation, just as 
we conceive the idea of a house first and build it after- 
wards. ‘Every plant of the field was made before it 
grew,” in the language of Genesis, “ Thine eyes did 
see my substance while it was yet imperfect. In thy 
book all my members were written which in contin- 
uance were fashioned, when as yet there were none of 
them.” Nor do they ever speak of the Creator work- 
ing except bymeans, And it must be borne in mind 
that all our discoveries lead us only to a knowledge 
of the visible means employed in nature—of the in- 
visible forces we know nothing, not even whether they 
are many or one—we know how, in some instances, to 
evolve or concentrate them, how to control and man- 
age them for our purpose; we learn how, under cer- 
tain conditions, they will invariably act, but of their 
inner nature we know nothing. 


“The result of logical analysis does but confirm the 














testimony of consciousness and run parallel with prime- 
val traditions of belief. The laws of nature come visibly 
from one pervading mind.” 

To reject this is simply to reject belief in the 
existence of mind in ourselves. To deduce from 
a study of Nature’s wonderful facts and her inva- 
riable laws the absence of a creating and con- 
trolling mind is as if, by his first examination of a 
steam-engine, a man should be led to the belief that 
it had needed no abstract conception to plan it, nor 
contrivance to adjust its parts and forces, and that it 
needs no will to guide it. 

Lest some should be deterred by the nature of the 
subject and by experience of the usual manner of writ- 
ers in treating such topics, we add that all the Duke 
of Argyll says is comprised in a single small volume. 
Those who read it will come in contact with one of 
the master-minds of the age. The book is a grand 
lesson for narrow-minded theologians who, frightened 
at new discoveries, affect to despise science, and who, 
not knowing how to address it, denounce all appeals 
to human reason; and for the Gradgrind school of 
positive philosophers who sce in all nature only a 
bundle of dry facts. 

Without dogmatism, by means of a simple, con- 
densed process of strict analysis and reasoning, the 
author, it seems to us, proves these propositions, some 
of which are his own and others our deductions: that 
by what we know best, to wit, the every-day opera- 
tions of our own minds, a personal mind and will 
must control the working of the universe; that this 
idea is not unnatural but natural; that this personal. 
mind and will is not, therefore, supernatural; that, 
constituted as we are, we cannot conccive of anything 
being done or having been done except by Will act- 
ing through Contrivance up to a Purpose previously 
formed in a Mind, and that all our pretences that we 
think otherwise are either shallow from want of 
thought or hollow from want of sincerity; that the 
immutability of Nature’s laws proves nothing beyond 
this, that they are thus adapted for our discovery of 
them and our use of them, for with uncertainty in 
their operation we could rely upon neither the 
truth of our discoveries nor safety in applying them ; 
that by the immutability of these laws we are en- 
abled to become “fellow-workers with God;” and 
that the old seers had hold of a grand truth when 
they told us that “God created man in his own 
image.” 








ON THE HEIGHUTS* 


WONDERFUL novel is this On the Ikights, 

which, within a year of its appearance, has been 
translated into all the languages that great novels are 
ever translated into, and is destined to live among 
the masterpieces of German art. On it Auerbach has 
concentrated his mature powers as philosopher and 
artist, keen observer of men and things, and student 
for half a century of German life and thought. It is 
a novel which many may read “for the story,” sus- 
pecting little, very little, of its meaning ; which think- 
ers may ponder upon and return to again and again as 
a profound study from one of the most abstruse of philo- 
sophical standpoints ; which theologians must regard 
with abhorrence, yet which one may read with none 
the less admiration because with entire incredulity. 
To thoroughly comprehend the book one must com- 
prehend the Spinozistic philosophy; to give it full 
assent, one must be a Spinozist—qualifications which 
would limit an ordinary work to a handful of read- 
ers, To get away from this aspect of it, we shall 
content ourselves with giving at second-hand, as in- 
terpreted by Hallam, those theories of Spinoza’s 
scheme which his follower—follower also out of the 
Hebrew faith—has chiefly interwoven in this narra- 
tive: 

“The mind has but an inadequate and confused 
knowledge of anything, so long as it judges only by for- 
tuitous perceptions; but may attain one clear and dis- 
tinct by internal reflection and comparison.” 

“The mind has no free-will, but is determined by a 
cause, Which itself is determined by some other, and so 
forever. For the mind is but a mode of thinking, and 


therefore cannot be the free cause of its own actions. 
Nor has it any absolute faculty of loving, desiring, un- 

* I, On the Ileights. By Berthold Auerbach. Translated by 
F. E. Bunnett. 3 vols. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz; New York: 
Leypoldt & Holt.—J//. The Little Barefoot. By Berthold Auer- 
bach, ‘Translated by Eliza Buckminster Lee. Boston: H. B. 
Fuller & Co. 1867. 
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derstanding ; these being only metaphysical abstractions, 
Will and understanding are one and the same thing.” 

[Writers on moral subjects, says Spinoza, have cop. 
ceived man] “to enjoy a power of disturbing [the gen. 
eral] order by his own determination, and ascribed his 
weakness and inconstancy not to the necessary laws of 
the system, but to some strange defect in himself, which 
they cease not to lament, deride, or execrate. But the 
acts of mankind, and the passions from which they pro. 
ceed, are, in reality, but links in the series, and proceed in 
harmony with the common laws of universal nature,” 
These theories, fully developed into the pantheism 
of Spinoza and Auerbach, seem to us to sacrifice, in 
the words of Hallam, “ not only every principle of re- 
ligion and moral right, but the clear, intuitive notions 
of common sense ;” yet it is upon them that On the 
Heights is built, and those of our readers who haye 
been tempted to skip this partial statement of them 
—much as they may enjoy it purely as a story—vill 
pretty certainly fail to take in that aspect of the book 
for which the author wrote it, to the end, namely, 
that he might popularize that which is incomprehen- 
sible. 

There are many people, nevertheless, who enjoy 
Hamlet without a full understanding of it, and who 
will enjoy On the Heights in the same way. They will 
find in the philosophical romance an admirable in- 
stance of that perfect art which so many Germans 
have succeeded in clothing under a guise of artless 
simplicity. The grave earnestness of its purpose may 
escape them, but not so the comprehensive range of 
its delineation of men and manners, its wonderful 
knowledge of human nature, deep and minute and 
as thorough as is possible for one who regards nature 
with erroneous preconceptions. Under the hand of 
the master is revealed a rare exhibition of psycho- 
logical anatomy — the vicissitudes and _ conflicts of 
minds struggling with great problems of life, devel- 
oping under the discipline, and emerging purified, 
calm, triumphant. And this is shown us in the most 
diversely constituted intellects, in widely different 
walks of life—from the king and the qucen, the 
countess who is the heroine of the tale, and two phil- 
osophers in whom the author embodies his ideal, to 
the peasants of his own mountain home, to whose sim- 





ple life the acute observation of the poet and philoso- 
| pher has for half a century been directed. A better 
contrived plot could not have been made for the re- 
concilement of these studies of the good and the 
base in widely sundered phases of humanity, Wal- 
purga, a mountain peasant and for the first time a 
mother, is selected by the court physician as the wet- 
nurse of the first-born son of the queen. After a 
struggle between natural affection on the one side 
and the sense of duty, of distinction, and of material 
advancement on the other, Walpurga, her husband, 
and her mother bring themselves reluctantly to con- 
sent to the year’s separation. For the first time away 
from her home and her new child, we have the study 
of the agitated mind of the honest, artless peasant 
amid the formalism of the court and the vapid empti- 
ness of its attachés. Then come the changes in her 
and her husband, hitherto mutually dependent, under 
the newly-made void in their existence, the develop- 
ment of something akin to worldly wisdom in the 
one and of a new self-reliance and efficiency in the 
other, the turning of each in heart toward the other, 
the resistance of temptations, yet with it all the 


that are to follow their year of probation. Hansel, 
an honest village lout, has his head at first somewhat 
turned under his new life, his accession of import- 
ance among the villagers as the husband of the royal 
nurse and his sudden advancement as the peasant of 
prospective wealth—on all which he ponders with 
lumbering deliberation and with a general result of 
self-contained discretion ; 

“It’s a hard matter to have such an extraordinary = fl 
one gets easily into the background, and is less 100 ‘1 
up to—he was proud of his wife certainly, but still ~ 
was the husband. He went quietly into the inn, —7 
down to his glass,and behaved as if nothing at all ha 
happened. ‘ ‘d to 

“*That’s what a true man ought to be,’ he sai 
himself, taking a comfortable draught ; ‘one must n't = 
pose everything to the world. To keep to one’s self—tha 


makes the master. The women can’t do that ;’” 


and again, when persuaded by the high honor of a 
pressing personal invitation from the village host to 
join in the hunt, 


“Hansei quickly carried axe, mallet, and wedge into 








shrewd never-lost sense of the substantial benelits , 
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the house, dressed himself, took his gun, and said to the 

ndmother, ‘I am going with them after all!’ He 
would really like to have said (sic) to her: I only go to- 
day that it may not seem as if I now drew back on ac- 
count of that letter from my wife; but he was silent to 
the grandmother. ‘It isn’t necessary,’ he thought, ‘to 
say everything ; for when one tells everything to any- 
pody they interrupt us, and have a right to do so; she 
ought to have respect for me, for of myself I bring every- 
thing to order.’ 

“Hansei went in good humor to the hunt, and was 
more merry to-day than ever.” . 


Walpurga meantime, while shocking the conservators 
of court etiquette by the innocent freedom and naiy- 
eté of her untutored manners, was growing into a 
paturer woman, with enlarged perceptions and capa- 
city for thought. From the same mountain district 
with herself came the favorite of the court, the maid 
of honor, Countess Irma von Wildenort, who took 
much kind pleasure in helping the peasant woman 
from her own home, and passing much time in her 
society. The association of Walpurga and the queen 
was also mutually beneficial. As illustrative of this | 
among Other things we may quote this conversation, 
which grew from a plan of the queen’s to abjure her 
own in favor of her husband’s church—a step which | 
the king, on grounds of public policy, had opposed : 


“One afternoon, when Walpurga was. with her, she 
forced herself to say: 

“«Walpurga, do you know that I do not belong to 
your religion T 

“*Yes, indeed, and I am so glad.’ 

“«You are glad?’ 

“«Yes,l am glad. You are the first and only Luth- 
eran whom I have ever known till now, and if all are | 
like you, it must be a beautiful religion.’ 

“Tt is beautiful; all religions are beautiful which | 
make us good people.’ | 

“«Look here, queen, my father said that, just with the | 
same words. Oh! how I wish he had lived so long, that 
he might have spoken with you.’ 

“The queen was silent for some time, 

“ At last she asked again : 

“*Walpurga, if you had a different religion to (sic) 
your Hansei, would you go with him to his church ?’ 

“‘My Hansei is Catholic, too.’ 

“«But if it were otherwise?’ 

“*But it is not otherwise.’ 

“But imagine it were otherwise.’ 

“*T can’t do that, I really can’t,’ said she almost cry- 
ing. The queen was again silent. After a time Wal- 
purga began of herself: 

“*T can though, yes, I can; I have imagined it. You 
are Lutheran and your husband is Catholic. Yes, I can 
now; why did you ask me, then ”’ 

“<«Tf you—imagine yourself in my place—if you were 
Protestant, would you not go to your husband's 
church ?” 

“*No, queen, never. If I had been his honest wife as a 
Protestant, I would remain so. May I tell you some- 
thing, queen ?’ 

“* Ves, tell me.’ 

“«What was it, then, I wanted to tell you? Yes, now 
Iknow. Look here—my dear father—the physician has 
certainly told you about him, what a good man he was 
—but Iam beginning at the wrong end, I intended to 
start differently. Well, then, see here: In my learning 
Thad a very severe clergyman, who condemned all men 
who were not of his faith to the deepest hell, and when I 
one day told my father this, he said to me, Purgei—he 
only called me Purgei, when he wanted to make me lay 
something to heart—Purgei, says he, there are such | 
nillions of men on earth, and the smallest part of them 
are Christians, and what a vile God that would be who 
would condemn all the rest to hell because they were not 
Christians; and they could do nothing to help it, because 
they had not been born so! Don’t think, my father used to 
say, that a man is condemned on account of his creed, if 
he is good and honest. And I hold fast to that. Of 
course I said nothing to our clergyman about it; he 
needn’t know everything! he doesn’t tell, me everything 
that he knows.’ The queen was silent, and Walpurga 
presently began again. . . . ‘My father said, standing up 
again, and the sun shining in his face, and it was like 
pure fire—he said : “ Now I know how it must feel with 
our Lord God up in Heaven yonder.” “ Don’t talk so pro- 
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“ 


—‘And never will know! I have the courage to ap- 
pear weak and wavering. You don’t misunderstand me, 
do you?’ 

“ «Speak plainer and without preliminaries.’ 

“*T have resolved,’ continued the queen, ‘I scarcely 
venture now to utter the word resolved—you don’t mis- 
understand me, do you? I will remain in the confession 
in which I was born, and we will yet be one.’ 

“The king thanked her very heartily, and only re- 
gretted that the canon knew of the matter; he hoped, 
however, to stop his tongue. 

“The queen looked at him with astonishment, for he 
seemed 60 little delighted ; but then again she considered 
it natural ; why should anything, which has only passed 
over like a cloud, leave a great effect behind? The 
struggle in her had, indeed, been great, but not in 
others.” 


The year of Walpurga’s service ends, and she returns 
home with Hansei—she loving, yielding outwardly, 
yet in effect firm and discreet, and entering with new 
zest into her natural life; Hansei loving too, ina taci- 
turn, undemonstrative way, proud of his wife and 
disposed to claim an exalted social position. Wal- 
purga is, of course, the lion of the village, and the 
first Sunday was the occasion of a general ovation. 

“ When they had left the church, Hansei contemplated 
his wife from head to foot. Even the pastor had made a 


request to his wife! Yes,she is a splendid woman not 
to be spoilt with all this! 


“Oh, Hansei!’ said Walpurga suddenly, ‘ what a 
fool’s play the world is! They do all they can to make 


| one proud, and if one gets so at last they do nothing but 


abuse one.’ ” 


Soon the villagers began to find evidences of pride 
in their avoidance of all demonstrations in their 
honor; envy and jealousy had full play, and their 
home was made so uncomfortable that Walpurga re- 


joiced no less than Hansei when an opportunity of- 
fered to use the money she had brought from the palace 
in the purchase of a mountain farm, thus gaining the 
long-coveted dignity of peasant landowners. It was 
their last Sunday at the old home: 


“The people, who were also going to church, greeted 
the trio but coldly, and the grandmother said : 

“«We won't take any ill thoughts of people into the 
church with us—they must remain outside.’ 

“* But when one comes out, the bad thoughts are there 
again, like the dogs waiting at the church door,’ replied 
Walpurga sharply. 

“The mother looked at her and shook her head, and 
said soothingly : 

“« Believe me, people are not so bad as they appear ; 





they are only conceited, and imagine they make them- 
selves important and have power because they can be 
angry and malicious. Be that as it may, we can’t com- 
pel others to be good, but we can compel ourselves.’ 

“*Give me the umbrella, mother ; I can carry it better 
than you,’ said Hansei—that was his way of expressing 
his assent.” 


It is, however, about the Countess Irma that the 
interest of the narrative centres. Beautiful, well- 
born, highly cultured, great-hearted, she is the light 
of the court, regarded with less of envy than of ad- 
miration by all about her, Her familiars are Wal- 
purga, the court physician Gunther—in whom, with 
the Count Wildenort, her father, living in retirement 
on his estates, our author exemplifies the philosoph- 
ical perfection attained by long self-contemplation 
and mental discipline—the queen, and the king. The 
king fails to comprehend the nature of the queen, 
and she, intellectually, cannot satisfy him; Irma’s 
character, on the other hand, affords him ever new 
delight, and their mutual esteem ripens into love. 
There is no actual sin, but scandal is ever ready, and 
there were not wanting those to spread rumors that 
Irma was the king’s mistress, The report of his 
daughter’s dishonor was brought to the old count 
during the progress of an election in which he was a 





fanely,” says my mother. “Iam not talking at all pro- 
ely, on the contrary,” says my father, sitting down 
again; he had a wonderful voice, like no one’s else.— 
“Yes, I know it, I feel it now,” says he, “ all the churches, 
ours, and the Protestant, and the Jewish, and the Turkish, 
and as they are all called—each has thus its voice in the 
song, and each sings according to his power, and all har- 
Monize together and give a good chorus, and up yonder 
in heaven it must sound beautiful, and each has only to 
sing as our Lord God has given him a voice, he knows 
ow it will harmonize, and it does harmonize of course 
beautifully,’ 
“Walpurga fixed her beaming eyes on the queen, and 
the queen’s glance met her own. 
“Your father spoke good words to you,’ said the queen. 
mething in the queen’s eye glistened and in Walpur- 
84's also, 
z Walpurga went away with the child. 
‘On the next day, the queen requested her husband to 
some to her. She said to him: 
i have courage.’ 
“A I know that.’ ; 
oe No, I have a courage which you don’t know— 
A courage which I don’t know?’ 


parliamentary candidate, and its consequence is a par- 
alytic stroke and his death. Irma and Gunther are by 
his death-bed—the ideal death-bed softened by the 
consolations of philosophy. Her dying father con- 
demns her, her guilt is believed by everybody, 
she is heart-broken and struggles with her desire 
to put an end to her life. Such a struggle the 
heroine of Wilkie Collins’s No Name is represented 
as undergoing with all the art of an accomplished 
novelist; but the study of Irma’s mind is such as 
only the union of the profound philosopher and the 
poet could portray. In her desire for self-destruction 
she had sought the lake beside which dwelt Walpurga, 
and now encountered her as she and her family were 
on their way to their new mountain home, and in it 
Irma seeks an asylum and refuge. Then follows the 
most wonderful portion of the book—Irma’s journal, 





a succession of apparently disjointed passages, which, 


as a representation of an impassioned, changing, pro- 
gressive, mental state, is only to be compared with 
Tennyson’s very different In Memoriam. It is a 
miraculous poem whose condensed thought and uni- 
versal range of perception could only be seized by a 
poet of deep psychological insight, gained by long 
years of earnest study. We have in it the transition 
from pure remorse, utter bewilderment and prostra- 
tion, to apprehension of pursuit and discovery, dazed 
perceptions of the new life about her, the effort to 
conform herself to it, to seek relief in physical work 
—then, the tension relaxing, come retrospect, self- 
scrutiny, the dwelling upon ordinary memories and 
strange fancies, the study of her new companions, 
determined efforts at purification and expiation. We 
might fill our columns with extracts without instanc- 
ing all that we cannot convey in description; but 
here are a few passages : 


“Thousands are living in the civilized world in ease 
and pleasure, who— 

“Why shall I alone resign and be deprived of all and 
bury myself in solitude ? 

“ Because I must and will. My existence is only one of 
favor and charity. I have forfeited my life, aye, forfeited 
it; that isit. Shall I gain it anew in better earnestness ? 
Words, with which I once trifled, are now fetters of con- 
demnation.” 


“There is still a deadness within me, as if my brain 
had been struck with a hammer. I only exist. But I 
am already beginning to rouse myself. When I awake 
in the morning I am obliged to consider who Iam and 
where I am. I have to recall all my misery. But then 
work summons me away.” 


“Ger “Nature is terrible. It labors so long in the 
production of a being, and then, suddenly and wantonly, 
it lets it perish.” 


“The streams rush along and the birds sing, just as 
much to-day as yesterday. How can I desire that they 
should sing me something different to-day ? 

“Nature has no moods. They belong to man alone. 

“There lies a heavy weight in this.” 


“Why have I not lived out my life purely? 


I was 
created for a noble existence.” 


“T am not yet wholly destitute. I bear within me 
pictures and melodies, and, above all, my memory has 
preserved songs of Géthe’s, among others : 

‘On every height there lies repose.’ 

“This has passed a hundred times through my mind, 
and has refreshed me like cooling dew. I delight in the 
melodious cadence and the simple words.” 


Toward the close of the journal, and especially after 
the removal to the higher pasture-farm on the moun- 
tains, Irma more and more frequently rejoices in find- 
ing herself ‘“ On the Heights”: 


“Tt makes me happy that I shall be still higher up, 
still higher in the mountains, still more in solitude, still 
more silent. It seems to me as if something called me 
there—it is no voice, it is no sound. I know not what it 
is, and yet it calls me, it draws me, it allures me, come! 
come! Yes, I come.” 


“T know that I am not dying, but I rather doubt that 
Iam living. The world is no longer an enigma.” 


“On the mountain height I survey in thought those 
whom I have wronged in my life; thee, my father, and 
thee, my queen, and most of all, myself.” 


“When alone, one can best and most purely plunge 
one’s self in universal being. I have lived and appre- 
hended truth. I candie.” 


- “Everything that is around me is so beautiful, 
so bathed in sunlight. 

“Tam. 

“Tam in Ged. 

“If I could only now die in this blissful elevation of 
feeling, in this sense of deliverance and dissolution. 

“ But I will still live till my time comes. 

“Come, thou dark hour, when thou wilt, thou art light 
to me. 








“There is light within me; I feel it. 
of all worlds! Iam one with thee. 

“ Tam dead and I live—I shall yet die, and yet live. 

“ Allis pardoned and blotted out—it was dust on my 
wings.” 


O eternal spirit 


Thus after her entire renunciation, her bitter expia- 
tion, “‘she was quietly happy, free from all yearning 
desire, like the vast nature around her. . . Calm 
as the blue sky above was that bright soul, unop- 
pressed as she now was with the remembrance that 
she had ever lived otherwise and had ever erred.” 
At last Irma dies—tranquilly, peacefully, her nature 
perfected and purged, and the king and queen, who 
have been summoned by Walpurga to her death-bed, 
are reconciled beside it and enter, new creatures, 
upon a new life. 

Beautiful, poctical, as it all is, the impression, we 
fancy, that will generally follow it will be horror at 
the spectacle of this struggling, sinful soul at war 
with itself and unsustained by religion. We have 
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dwelt only on the graver aspect.of the book, that 
portion of it, to wit, which professed novel-readers 
will skim or skip. For them, as we have before 
said, abundance yet remains in the homely manners 
and simple wisdom of the peasants, the clearly- 
defined, boldly-drawn characters, high and low, in 
the ample incident and the interest of the narrative, 
simply asa story. The author has done all that au- 
thor could; otherwise the volumes are the least cred- 
itable that we have seen from Baron Tauchnitz’s 
press. The same pleasant size, shape, clear type, and 
paper which characterize his well-known English re- 
prints are in this first of his collection of German au- 
thors. But proof-reading there would almost seem 
to have been none, the punctuation is simply idiotic, 
the translator is ungrammatical in the extreme, and 
is apparently entirely in confusion as to the uses of 
prepositions and particles, while one has sometimes 
to grope painfully for the meaning, and often to give 
it up from an absolute destitution of it that con- 
trasts strangely with the author’s pregnant signifi- 
cance. It was announced some time ago that Dr. 
Max Schlesinger in London, and Mr. Bayard Taylor 
here, were to give us translations of the book. If 
they will not, it is to be hoped that somebody equal 
to the task will undertake it. 

The Little Barefoot, a tale written some ten ora 
dozen years since, and a work comparatively well 
known in the English language through Mrs. Lee’s 
very good translation, has recently been published here 
for, we believe, the first time. It is one of those de- 
lightful little German stories of woman's self- 
denying virtue which, like Hans Christian Ander- 
sen’s, will be read with pleasure by children, and 
with little less pleasure and no small profit by their 
grandsires. 
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Observations on the Growth of the Mind. By Sampson 
Reed. Seventh Edition. Chicago: E. B. Myers & 
Chandler. 1867.—The authors who have written in the 
interest of the New Jerusalem or Swedenborgian Church 
have certainly been distinguished for philosophical reflec- 
tion and a love for the truths of science. From the 
founder of their religious belief to the last writer on the 
principles of their faith few exceptions to this remark 
can be notefl. As Mr. Reed says in his preface: ‘The 
writings of Swedenborg are so pure in their character 
and influence that the moral sense of the community 
will bear testimony that there is no wilful imposture ; 
and they are so perfect in their method and logic that 
the rationality of the community will bear testimony 
that there is no insanity.” 

In the little volume before us Mr. Reed gives his ideas 
relative to the growth of the mind. His views are ex- 
pressed with much clearness and modesty. For him the 
science of the mind is the effect of all the other sciences, 
a doctrine which, though probably excluding the intuitive 
perceptions of McCosh, is more nearly in accordance with 
the opinions of Locke and his followers. 

He gives the first place as developing agents to those 
sciences which exist embodied in the natural world. 
Whether these are more peculiarly the results of God’s 
wisdom and goodness than those which have arisen 
through the development of man’s mind is, we think, 
very doubtful. It is also equally doubtful whether they 
are better calculated to expand the mental constitution 
and enlarge its scope than those branches of science and 
learning—mathematics, philosophy, the ancient lan- 
guages, etc.—which are not “embodied in the natural 
world.” 

But there is a great deal that is good in Mr. Reed’s 
monograph. Indeed, it is scarcely possible to peruse a 
page of it without meeting with some striking thought 
tersely expressed. Absolute truth is, of course, not al- 
ways there. The nature of the subject scarcely admits 
of its constant presence, because at the most there is 
only rational speculation. There is, however, no mis- 
representation, and this is a good deal to say of any 
book. We, therefore, commend Mr. Reed’s little volume 
to the attention of our readers, satisfied that they can- 
not make themselves acquainted with its contents with- 
out being made both wiser and better than before. 


On the Border. By Edmund Kirke. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. 1867.—The plot of On the Border is slight, but the 
author’s intimate acquaintance with the habits and dia- 
lect of the south-western people, and his apparently per- 
sonal recollection of the events of the bitter struggle 
which raged between the Border States, lend interest to 
descriptions of the fights, escapes, and stratagems inci- 
dental to the earlier period of the war in that region. 
The character of the hero, John Jordan, is drawn with 
considerable force, ‘ Of Scotch blood, he devotes himself 
to the cause of freedom in Kentucky with the same mix- 
ture of mystical fanaticism and practical energy with 
which his forefathers overcame the ills of foreign rule 
and domestic poverty in the old time. Jordan’s father is 
shot in cold blood, his brother hung before their mother’s 
eyes, and he, marked out for vengeance as a Union man, 
resolves to spend his life for the cause of liberty of 
speech for the white man and that of freedom for the 
black. Disguised in many ways, he dares all perils that 


he may serve the Union generals by supplying them with 
news of the Confederate movements, and, carrying his 
life in his hand, he rides alone through dangers greater 
than that of the battle-field, to fall at last by the shot of 
a private enemy. A higher interest than that of a well- 
managed plot attaches itself to this story. We are 
shown in it the reality of that hand-to-hand struggle 
which made war in the borderland come home to every 
hearth in a manner scarcely realized by us here, living 
far from the sound of the guns, reading of losses and vic- 
tories as of things distant and vast, not as rumors to be 
followed by flight, dismantled homesteads, and hastily 
made graves. The picture drawn by Mr. Kirke of the 
coarse and desolate surroundings of the poorer slave- 
owners, with their curious mixture of squalor and assump- 
tion, possesses for us already the interest of the past; 
for we may hope that, with free labor and free schools, 
the beautiful scenery of the South-western States is now 
attracting classes which will form a more civilized and 
more happy society than is shown us in On the Border. 


Rhythm of Bernard de Morlaix, Monk of Cluny, on the 
Celestial Country. New York: H. B. Durand. 1867.— 
This is a print of Dr. Neale’s celebrated translation of 
Bernard de Cluny’s grand Latin hymn in a cheap form. 
The translation has been made familiar by its recent pub- 
lication in Mr. Randolph’s collection of The Seven Great 
Hymns. It has been wisely reprinted in cheaper form 
and by itself. It is admirably adapted for use in our 
modern church services, taking portions of it at a time, and 
this little reprint contains the score of the music to which 
it is usually sung in England. The music appears to be 
well adapted to the style and substance of the words, and 
the words are so far superior to the ordinary tone of 
church hymn-books that we hope its publication in this 
shape may lead to its use in public worship. In connec- 
tion with this we take leave to say that we have seen the 
manuscript of a new translation of this hymn by the 
Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, which will soon be published by 
Mr. Randolph. We have given to our readers several 
little gems from Mr. Duffield. His translation of this 
hymn, preserving as it does the original metre of the 
Latin, which is so peculiar that Bernard de Cluny ascribed 
his own success to inspiration from above, will prove 
that a task hitherto looked upon as impracticable is 
within the scope of Mr. Dutffield’s powers. 


The American Journal of Numismatics. New York.— 
This interesting publication appeared in its May number 
very greatly improved in every respect and showing 
promise of a healthful and vigorous career. It is beauti- 
fully printed by the Bradstreet Press, and gives informa- 
tion interesting to many which cannot be found as a rule 
elsewhere. Dr. Perine is “Chief Editor,” Prof. Anthon 
“Literary Editor,” and Mr. E. Y. Ten Eyck “ Business 
Editor”’—an aggregate force which, we should say, should 
ensure for this journal accuracy, interest, and pecuniary 
success. The May and June numbers contain much in- 
teresting information respecting American coins and the 
proceedings of Numismatic associations that is well 
worth preservation. 
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Litt, Brown & Co., Boston.—Works of Edmund Burke. 12 
vols. 1867. : 


CHARLES ScripNnER & Co., New York.—The Epistle General of 
James. Translated from the German of J. P. Lange, D.D., 
and J. J. Van Oosterzee, D.D. By J. Isidor Mombert, D.D. 
Vol. IX. of New Testament. Pp. 148. The Epistles General 
of Peter. Pp. 96, 53. The Epistles General of John. Pp. 
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G. P. Putnam & Son, New York.—Maga Excursion Papers. Pp. 
304. 1867. 

We have also received The American Naturalist—Salem; Al- 
len’s Texas Monthly—Houston ; The American Journal of Nu- 
| mismatics, Edinburgh Review (republication)—New York; Act- 
| ors’ Protective Union, The American Journal of Horticulture— 
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MISCELLANEA. 
CHESS. 


THE interest in Chessin this country almost invariably 
depends upon the calibre and achievements of the reign- 
ing magnates of the game. When Mr. Morphy was at 
the zenith of his fame and the occupant of a position 
which he does not seem desirous to retain, a perfect 
Surore for Chess ran like wildfire all over the land, and 
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there was scarcely a house in which might not be seen 
the familiar checkered squares and the mimic warriors 
drawn up for combat. Chess was the excitement of the 
young, the relaxation of the old—a real, living interest 
and no longer the insignia of a pseudo-intellectuality or 
a transparent mask for flirtation. Mr. Morphy, however 
was fickle to the mistress who had smiled 80 brightly 
upon him, and forsook Caissa for Themis, we believe 80 
that in the chivalric diversion with which his name wag 
once identified we hear of him nomore. A certain apathy 
crept over Chess circles after the retirement of the cham. 
pion, although there are always a few enthusiasts of 
mark, among the faithless faithful still, to uprear the 
standard of the royal game and pay it steadfast homage, 
Such gentlemen as Mr. Thomson, Mr. Zerega, the “ Mex. 
ican amateur,” and others of the New York Chess Club 
are not to be beguiled or disheartened from their alle. 
giance by the defection of other players, however brilliant 
the latter may have been in their leadership of the game, 
Thus it happens that in the New York, as well as in other 
Chess Clubs of the city of which we have less persona] 
knowledge, there is always a nucleus—a regularly trained 
and efficient forcee—around which an army of volunteers 
can always cluster whenever any warlike events are 
likely to revive interest and challenge participation. In 
England and other older countries the standing army of 
zealous adherents is always greater, for obvious reasons ; 
but the steadiness of the interest in Chess now kept up 
in New York is so far in contrast with the periodic leth. 
argy of former years as to entitle lovers of the game to 
congratulate themselves on the change. 

A match just played between New York and Phila- 
delphia, represented respectively by Captain Mackenzie 
and Mr. Reichelm, has lately attracted a good deal of at- 
tention, although its issue was, to such experts as had 
opportunity for gauging the force of the two players, a 
foregone conclusion. Mr. Reichelm, although a sterling 
player, is no match for Captain Mackenzie, and the result 
of their second regular encounter has quite confirmed the 
judgement of those who persisted, despite much depreca. 
tion, in regarding the first (played last year in New 
York) as a fair test of their comparative merits. To 
talk about nervousness in battles of this kind is non. 
sense. Control over the nerves is one of the capacities 
which go to make the successful chess-player. There is 
no more propriety in endeavoring to modify the signifi- 
cance of defeat on such a score than on that of ignor- 
ance of the openings. It was said before of Mr. Reich- 
elm that he was nervous at having to play in New York, 
He could play at least a pawn and two moves stronger if 
on his own ground. Well, the experiment has been 
tried in Philadelphia, as his friends desired, and with a 
result more overwhelming than before. We do not 
think, however, that Mr. Reichelm has reason to be mor- 
tified at his defeat. His antagonist is now probably 
one of the best of living players, and we think it a seri- 
ous question whether Morphy himself would win a 
match of Captain Mackenzie at the pawn and move, 
Captain Mackenzie was seconded in his late encounter 
by the distinguished player and chess writer Mr. C. H. 
Stanley, who has recently gratified his friends and other 
lovers of the royal game by exhibiting in scattering con- 
tests a brilliancy of play which recalls his palmiest days. 





LITERARIANA. 





THE inexpediency of an International Copyright law is 
the subject of a long argument which appears in The 
Springfield Republican under the signature “ C. M.,” 
evidently Mr. Charles Merriam, of the publishing house 
of G. H. Merriam, of Springfield. “This whole matter,” 
he says, “ of imputed meanness on the part of American 
publishers towards foreign authors, in refusing, wholly 
or partially, to make them, voluntarily, adequate remun- 
eration for their writings, as republished here, and the 
consequent necessity and righteousness of a compulsory 
international copyright law, it seems -to me demands, 
what it has never received, an intelligent and impartial 
discussion.” ‘The three parties to the enquiry—American 
publishers, foreign authors, and home writers—are, he 
admits, interested parties; yet though one of the first 
class, he endeavors “ to divest [his] own mind of pre)u- 
dice,” which a balancing of personal interest aids him to 
do, since, on the one hand, as publisher of Webster the 
present system makes against him, and on the other, 
as republisher of Chitty and other English law books, it 
is in his favor. Mr. Merriam’s argument may be devoid 
of prejudice, but it certainly is extremely fallacious. It 
commences by denying to the author that “ right to the 
coinage of his own brain” which is given “ the mechanical 
workman to the product of his own hands. . Inother 
words, literary property is the creature of law. If it 
were not so, if the author's property in his work is found- 
ed in natural right, then is he entitled to the exclusive 
enjoyment not only in all lands but through all time, 
and the descendants or heirs of Shakespeare, and Milton, 
and Chaucer, and David even, as well as the living 
Dickens and Longfellow, may claim perpetual toll on the 
continued published writings of those immortal men. 
But no copyright legislation of any nation, that I ever 
heard of, accords this exclusive enjoyment but for a fixed 
and limited period. If, then, it may be limited as to 
time, it may also as to territory, and, finally, as an inter 
national question, resolves itself into one of policy and 
expediency, precisely, in regard to literary wares, like the 
question of free trade or a dutiable commodity in the 
hardware or woollens or silks of Manchester, Birming: 
ham, Leeds, or Lyons. Why should the_ British 
author or the British public, with strange incon, 
tency, clamor for free trade in the one and deman¢ 
a high protective duty in the other? Let them 


take either horn, but not gore us with both. 

Mr. Merriam’s analogy of literary to mechanical produc- 
tions is unfortunate, for the reason that the wena 0 
patents and of copyrights are so exactly similar as toa Jim 
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tation of their dusation as to destroy the distinction he 
endeavors to make. The principles of the two things 
are, in fact, identical; and no aspect of the case is more 
disgraceful to this country than the coarse materialism 
which accords readily to mechanical interests the pro- 
tection it denies to intellectual ones, Quite as inconse- 
quent is his argument from free trade principles ; which 
are that the manufacturer be permitted, without moles- 
tation, to find his market where he will—not, as Mr. 
Merriam’s illustration implies, that his foreign fellow- 
traders be enabled by the legislation of their land to 
ravish from him the wares he has produced at his own 
cost and sell them as they see fit. In fact, no great 
amount of consideration is necessary to show that the 
principles of free trade and of international copyright— 
monopoly though it be—are by their nature identical. 

Mr. Merriam, after pronouncing considerations of 
courtesy—honesty, we should rather term it—out of the 
question, comes to perhaps the wildest of all his argu- 
nents. It is that competition is good—one of those free 
trade arguments just derided—for the American reader. 
“What care I,” he asks, “ whether I get $10 for a set of 
Chitty’s Pleadings and pay Chitty nothing, or make my 
customer pay me $12 and I pay over $1 50 to Chitty? 
Indeed, is not the last the best? And freed from the 
danger of competition may I not ask what price I will. 
An international copyright law in its effect resolves it 
self into this: It will either enhance the price or dimin- 
ish the sale of English books, or both, and so is against 
public policy.” 

Precisely the same argument may be, and for that 
matter has been, adduced against copyright per se—the 
entire absurdity of which would be apparent to no one 
more than to Mr. Merriam, if it were agreed on public 
grounds that any New York, Philadelphia, or Boston 
house that might see fit ought to have the right to re- 
produce Webster and compete with its Springfield pub- 
lishers in its market price. One important phase in the 
matter—‘“the error of American authors in supposing 
their own interests would be subserved by having the 
reissues of English authors subjected to a tax here ””— 
is not treated in this letter, which is a pity, because it 
is one of the important considerations, 

The whole international copyright question, indeed, is 
divisible into two main considerations—that of equity 
and that of expediency. Simply to outline either of 
these would exceed our present limits; but under the 
latter falls the interest of American literature, which is 
that of American authors. Nothing can be plainer to 
our mind than that, so long as dur publishers can get for 
nothing as much as they want to publish by the simple 
process of taking it, so long the American writer will 
find it impossible to demand a just price for his produc- 
tions, and, consequently, that men who must earn their 
own livelihood must be forced to abandon letters for 
more remunerative occupations, whereby the growth of 
a national literature is effectually retarded. For every 
atticle that is stolen from an English periodical and re- 

rinted in a paste-pot weekly or monthly, or even, as 

ppens regularly with many of them, in publications 
that lay claim to originality, some American writer 
ought to receive his $5, $10, or $100, as the case may be, 
and he would do so if a copyright law prevented the 
obtaining by robbery of that which he would like to sup- 
ply by honest labor. The publisher naturally does not 
consider the matter from this point of view. Mr. Mer- 
tiam, for instance, is happy in the reflection that he sells 
four copies of Chitty to every one sold by the English 
publisher, and very much prefers to have matters stay as 
they are rather than have the trouble of making a sale 
for the number of American books necessary to yield him 
the same profit. 


Mr. C. Warton CLirron sends us the following 
stanzas with the explanation that they occur in Aaron 
Burr’s handwriting in an album which he presented to a 
lady now dead, and were, our correspondent supposes, 
composed as well as written by Burr, who, at the date 
poem, would have been about twenty-five years 
old: 

A ROGATION, 


The sun to-day is brightly sbining, 
The church-bells even now are chiming 
Their sweet accord, and ever ringing 
A aomgeeet. while birds are singing. 
Their happy songs now fill the air; 
And mellow in the distance, there 
Now swells and falls in solemn tone 
The organ’s peal, as to the throne 
Of Heaven ascending, burdened with 
Our prayers—tit messenger it is! 
I. 
O sun, so brightly shining, light 
Her lone, dark path with thy sweet ray ! 
O turn her gloomy night to day, 
And make that day for ever bright! 
It, . 
O bells, so sweetiy chiming, send 
Your soothing influence to her soul! 
O teach her Love is not its goal, 
But heaven, where love can never end! 
lt. 
O happy birds tell her from me 
Her troubled soul makes mine too sad; 
O sing to it and make it glad, 
And cheer it with your minstrelsie! 
IV. 
Grand, solemn organ, breathe; and then 
Receive upon thy holiest tone 
Her heart's-prayer ; take it to the Throne ; 
Bring back from Heaven the glad Amen! 
Rogation SUNDAY, 1782. 


IN Maryland an effort is being made to induce the 

+ State Convention to establish the office of State Histori- 
ographer. Maryland, as we had recent occasion to note 
commenting upon Mr. Neill’s Zer7ra Maria, has appar- 
ently cared but little for an unusually interesting colo- 
al history, the literature of the subject consisting of a 
Very few and fragmentary works, while the colonial pa. 


pers, English state papers, archives, and records are not 
only unpublished but unarranged and inaccessible. 


A San FrANcIsco gentleman, whose name is not an- 
nounced but who is described as “ thoroughly versed in 
Chinese literature,” has been moved by the interest in 
China and its people occasioned by the opening of the 
new Pacific mail route, as well as by the large Chinese 
population of our Pacific coast, to make an incursion 
into the Chinese classics. His work, which is to be pub- 
lished in handsome form by Messrs. Roman & Co., of 
San Francisco, is to be founded on the Four Books of 
Confucius, and will contain, in addition to memoirs of 
the philosopher and his disciple, Mencius, notices of some 
of the ancient Chinese emperors and their ministers, with 
a succinct historical sketch designed to render intelli- 
gible the allusions in the Your Books, which are, as it 
were, the Chinese Bible. 

Mr. GEoRGE WAKEMAN suggests to us a method 
whereby the ambitious young poets whose effusions 
make such heavy demands on the patience of reviewers 
may gratify their passion for authorship without the 
torture of words and distortion of sense usually conse- 
quent upon those efforts. As an illustration of his plan, 
he takes the subject which Dr. Franklin once made that 
of a humorous poem, and sends us these 
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WILLIAM AND MARy CoLLEGE—the oldest collegiate 
institution in the country, having been founded, we be- 
lieve, by the queen whose name it bears, and bearing on 
the lists of its graduates such Virginian names as Pey- 
ton Randolph, Thomas Jefferson, (Chief-Justice) John 
Marshall, James Monroe, John Randolph (of Roanoke), 
and others of hardly less distinction, while Washington 
was for some time its Chancellor—was burned for the 
third time during the war, after having been once 
destroyed by fire during the Revolution and again in 
1859. The college is now in extreme want and makes a 
public appeal for assistance, to which some liberal 
responses have already been made from both sides of the 
water. 

From Ann Arbor comes the June—being the first— 
issue of The Michigan University Magazine, a neat and 
well-written periodical highly creditable to the young 
and vigorous college which is to be to the West what 
Yale and Harvard have been to New England. In Allen’s 
Texas Monthly, also a new magazine, published at Hous- 
ton, the attention paid to advertising is so paramount 
that it is not amenable to criticism as a literary enter- 
prise. ; 

Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Bros. have responded to 
Mr. Dickens's several notes in a somewhat lengthy letter 
to The Publishers’ Circular, which adds, however, little 
to the statements of the case we have already given. 
The gist of it lies in the following passages: 

* As far back as 1853 we bought the stereotype plates, steel il- 

lustrations, and wood-cuts of all of Dickens’s ,works that had 
been printed in this country, among them those made by Carey, 
Lea & Blanchard, Stringer & Townsend, Jesper Harding, and 
Harper & Brothers. We supposed, when we purchased these 
plates, that we were buying the equitable right (as against any 
other American publishers) to reprint these works; and it was 
always regarded in the trade that we had acquired such a right. 
Many of the plates we bought to get them out of the market, and 
these we melted down and sold for old metal. We then began 
stereotyping and publishing uniform editions of Charles Dickens's 
works, advertising them very extensively, and so creating a de- 
| mand for them—a demand of which other publishers now seek to 
avail themselves. We have continued to issue various editions 
since, twenty-three in all. We contend that, under the cir- 
cumstances, we are the owners of all the rights ever possessed 
by Carey, Lea & Blanchard, and Harper & Brothers.” 
A companion note from Messrs. Harper & Bros. shows 
that about $20,000 in gold has been paid for Mr. Dick- 
ens’s last five books, in addition to the sums given for 
their predecessors. ‘The response of the Messrs. Peterson 
to the new “authorized ” editions is a still further re- 
duction of the price of their already very cheap ones. 

Mr. Lucius MANLIUs SARGENT, of whose death we 
were not informed until our last issue was prepared for 
the press, was a man of mark in Boston literary and 
social circles. Educated as a lawyer, his large wealth re- 
lieved him from the practice of his profession, and he de- 
voted himself chiefly to literary and philanthropic labors, 
especially to the temperance movement. From 1813, 
when he published his first volume of poems, until quite 
recently he wrote a good deal, much of it for the public 
press, his published writings having had a large sale. 
Though an octogenarian, age had done very little to im- 
pair his faculties, his mind retaining its full vigor to the 
last, while till very lately in his appearance, whether on 
foot or horseback, he was as firm and erect as a man of 
fifty. 


Mr. Henry C. LEA—whose Superstition and Force, 
published about a year ago, gives assurance by its con- 
scientious research into medieval jurisprudence of the 
exhaustive thoroughness with which its author handles 
whatever subjects he investigates—has written An His- 
torical Sketch of Sacerdotal Celibacy in the Christian 
Church, whose object, as stated in the Monthly Bulletin 
of Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co., by whom the work will 
soon be issued, is ‘‘ to trace the rise of the ascetic prin- 
ciple in the Christian Church, and its gradual develop- 
ment and vicissitudes from the age of the apostles to the 
present day.” 


Mr. FRANK Moore will soon complete his admirable 
Rebellion Record, which, having been commenced in 
1861, has reached in the last issue we have received its 
sixty-third part, in all some ten thousand pages. Just 
now the numbers are filled with the Confederate official 
reports of the principal battles. The work, whose de- 
tailed examination we shall defer until its completion, 
will be an invaluable repository of the materials for 
history. 





Mr. TUPPER’S new proverbial philosophizings are pre- 
ceded on this side the water by their reviews, which we 
find in most of the English weeklies. As we have al- 
ready noted, the proverbial philosopher joins issue with 
his critics, with whom evidently he is very much an- 
noyed, and whom he has discovered to be a very poor and 
idiotic species of beings—as Messrs. Swinburne, Rossetti, 
Charles Reade, and other great men have done. Here 
are some of their practices : 


‘** A fool can ask questions that shall puzzle the sage to answer, 
And feeble wits write forcibly, off-hand, on wisdom’s works. 
Thersites, bitter hunchback—with Zoilus well clubbed and Ar- 

istarchus— 
Is sworn to quench all Nestors, and to laugh Elishas down; 
These have taught the people, these have earned good fame— 
Therefore ignorance and envy league in lies to harm them. 
And, if a man hath written books, this (in attempt) is easy; 
Forthwith he, and they, are jointly fixed for targets: 
oingee the writer with his work, infirmities can load the 
scale— 
He may be old, weak dotard! or he may be young, pert boy! 
Even if halt or blind, your modern critic spareth not for 


these— 
Go up. g0 up, thou bald head! the blind to be leader of the 
10 


Or thou canst sneer at his moralities, severely pure thyself. 

Haply, — not sworn a Rechabite ; possibly hath deaths and 
troubles ; 

Or, it may be that, heretofore, he hath said or done some folly 

Or prodigal sons, or a vixen wife, may blow upon his credit.”’ » 


* How shall ignorance contrive to show like learning’s self, 

When — unscrupulous reviewer sitteth down to judge his 
master ? 

That = is doomed to be condemned; the critic must not 
read it; 

Some bo ard beauties in the thing might tamper with his 
verdict: 

So, it shall be handed to a clerk, to note its worst and weakest, 

And tear out pages, rfch in faults, and every best omitted ; 

Happy if some chance misprint destroy grammatical concord, 

Happy if a word be found misquoted, or some fact ill dated. 

Then for a diligent half hour to con some cognate treatise, 

Some digest of his victim’s theme, but on the opposite tack, 

Dipping from book to book, well indexed and well noted, 

He mastereth a few strange terms in the science off-hand to be 
discussed, 

Glanceth at the disputable spots, held to be his author's 
crotchets, 

And thus is ready for the onslaught, a cavalier of points. 

Then, with supercilious ease, great in stolen knowledge, 

Glibly shall he pen his essay on our author’s theme ; 

Dropping down grandly from on high, as a vulture swoopeth 
upon carrion, 

He pounceth at the petty faults discovered by his clerk, 

i 2 21 that antagonistic view as the sole one a sane man 
can adopt, 

And bringeth that false date in proof that all the rest is worth- 


ess | 

It is wonderful how small and mean, beside this omniscient re- 
viewer 

Ts seen the wretched author, though a master in his craft; 

It is marvellous with what contempt, what vast array of learn- 


ing, 
Sanchoniathon, Manetho, and Berosus, freely quoting all, 
Our critic—stripling from the schools, or starveling at tho 


ar— 

Goadeth his helpless prey, that old beleagured pundit, 

A swordfish pricking at a whale, with never a voice to tell 
How full he is of oil, for a million midnight lamps.” 


And here is a suggestion of one cause of these exhibi- 
tions of their ways and their manners: 


‘“*T have known yet baser motives affect our heralds of fame, 
Soiling the ermine, on the bench, of our self-dubbed judges in 
literature. 
Mercury, winged trumpeter, carried not the purse in vain; 
ZEacus, Minos, Rhadamanthus, are bribeable, alas ! as Bacon. 
A certain writer in The Tadmor forwarded a fulsome pane- 


gyric, aie 
Professing boundless admiration for the works of a certain au- 


His letter, frankly written, touched upon the penury at home, 
And asked some score of pounds, a8 loan—no more—of honor ; 
That letter had its postscript; the seed would be surely seen 
well sown; 
A hundredfold of literary fame should fill the sower’s bosom ; 
Was not this a critic in The Tadmor? Could he not control 
The Scribe? ; 
Had he nota voice in The Museum? Were they not all one 
brotherhood ? 
Well should the generous author, glorified throughout the 
press, 
Be recompensed, as richly he deserved, by the grateful writer 
in The Tadmor! 
The letter, flung aside with indignation, received not its an- 
swer as expected ; 
And straightway half the Arabs of the press defamed that un- 
wise author: 
Scribe and Tadmor and Museum are to this day found his 
foes.” 
But “ Museum” sounds like “ Atheneum,” so the por- 
tion of the review of that journal which succeeds this ci- 
tation runs in this wise: 


‘Ts this an apologue? If so, we say it is put forth in a manner 
hardly short of scandalous. If it is a fact, it ought to have been 
stated in plain prose, with names and dates given, so that it 
could be met with prompt denial, as we have no doubt it would 
be. If itis only a piece of broad comedy, it is very poorly done. 

“On the whole, this Third Series of Proverbial Philosophy is 
weak, twaddling, and insincere ; and therefore, we suppose, will 
pen Ahag same sort of public which has bought the previous 
works.” 


A letter which we have received by a mail subsequent 
to that which brought this copy of The Atheneum gives 
this explanation of the circumstance : 


“Tupper tells the story of some scoundrel critic who offered 
him poetic fame for £20, which offer, we are assured, was prompt- 
ly refused. As The Atheneum especially alludes to this, and 
believes the statement a fiction, if not a wilful fabrication, it 
may be‘as well to inform you of Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s version of 
the affair which he gave to a friend a few days since. Dixon met 
Tupper sometime ago, and the latter told the story in connection 
with the late Alaric A. Watts- the editor of our once popular 
Annuals—and assured the chief of Zhe Atheneum that Mr. Watts 
had made such an offer, and that, failing to obtain £20, he had 
systematically attacked himina literary journal up to the time of 
his decease. Now, Dixon happened to know the full history of the 
journal in question, and denied not only that Watts ever could 

ave attacked the proverbial philosopher as stated, but that he 
ever wrote a line in the journal in question. Tupper had no evi- 
dence to support his statement, and after the correction the edi- 
tor of The Atheneum was astonished to see the story paraded in 
print—and versified, too, in the pages of the Zhird Series of Pro- 
verbial Philosophy. 

“ Mr. Dixon, it is understood, wrote the article on Tupper in 
last week’s Atheneum.” 


Dr. CUMMING has a Falstaffian capacity for promoting 
absurdity in others almost equal to his own. A new 
German work, entitled The Entry of the Devil into Leip- 
zig, describes itself as’“A Preliminary to the End of 
the World, as Predicted by Dr. John Cumming ; with 
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is One to demean One’s self most appropriately at the Last | Mr. Hiprotyrr BatLierE—the London medical pub- 


Judgement? A Little Book both for the Wise and Fool- 
ish. By One Inspired.” The latter class of anticipated 
readers will hardly fail to justify the author’s expecta- 
tions, although at Leipzig they will have but small op- 
portunity, as orders have been issued to seize the book 
wherever found. 


AMONG the enumerated additions to the MSS. collec- 
tions of the British Museum last year were an autograph 
note-book of Sir Francis Bacon, containing memoranda of 
private and oflicial affairs, schemes of literary works, etc., | 
from July, 1608, to October, 1609 ; the correspondence 
and family papers of the caricaturist Gillray, 1751-1830 ; | 


two volumes of Allan Ramsay’s autographic poems and | delivered here some time since, stated that, on the night of the 
s . , 


five volumes of Dr. 'T. Young’s writings on Egyptian 
hieroglyphics. 
Mr. CARLYLE has responded to a question from some | 


| 
| To Tue Epitror oF Tue Round TABLE: 


| fully portraying to her mind even the minutest details of the | 


lisher, a name also as well known in this country as 
abroad—died on the 11th of May. | 
Mr. Matruew ARNOLD’s collected treatise On the 
Study of Celtic Literature is announced for immediate 
publication. : 
Miss M. E. BRADDoN publishes a new three-volume 
novel, Rupert Godwin, during this month. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 





Sir: Miss Emma Hardinge, in the course of a series of lectures 





destruction of the Baltic, she had a vision as from Heaven faith- 


event; and that on the following day, for the crime (7) of relating | 
her vision, she was arrested by the Board of Underwriters !! 
The files of papers in our new town do not reach the event, 


working-men as to the alleged rudeness shown him in | and I trust I will not be imposing on your kindness in asking | 


manner following : 

“Sir: The thing now ‘ going the rounds’ is untrue, diverges 
from the fact throughout, and in essentials is curiously the re- | 
verse of the fact; an ‘incredible’ (and at once forgettable) | 
‘thing.’ That is the solution of your difficulty. T. Canty.” 


for your recollection of any such occurrence, 
Very truly yours, 
Vinarnia, Nevada, May 6, 1867. 
To THE Eprror or Tue Round TABLE: | 
Sin: Probably one of the contributors to your Noles and 
\ 


SELDEN Herze., | 











COLCATE’'’S AROMATIC VECETABLE 
SOAP. 


A superior TOILET SOAP, prepared from refined VEGETABLE 
O1rs, in combination with GLyceRing, and especially designed 
for the use of LADIES and for the NURSERY. Its perfume is 
exquisite, and its Washing properties unrivalled, For gale by all 
Druggists. 

THE AMERICAN BUREAU FOR LIT- 
ERARY REFERENCE, 
Agency for Authors, Publishers, Editors, Lec- 


turers, and Lyceums, and for all who have 
any Literary Commissions to be executed. 


_ The Bureau requires a fee of One Dollar before any Commission 
és undertaken. The subsequent charges vary in accordance with 
the actual service rendered. 





All Commissions should be addressed to 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
132 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





Lecturers and Lyceums invited to put themselves in communi- 
cation with the Bureau. Charge for entering name, $1. 





GUIDE TO WEST POINT 


AND THE 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 


WITIL 





MAPS AND ENGRAVINGS. 
1 vol. 18mo, flexible blue cloth, $1. 


THIS DAY PUBLISHED BY 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
192 Broadway, N. Y. 


*,* Copies sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


———_____ 


CEORCE STECK & CO. 


Had the unprecedented triumph to be awarded two prizes at 
once, 


AND SILVER MEDAL, 


At the Fair of the American Inatitute, Oct., 1865 (being of the 
very latest date), for General Superiority of their 


GRAND AND SQUARE PIANOS, 


First premium received over all competition, when and wher- 
ever exhibited, Send for Circulars, 


i 


THE GOLD 


WAREROOMS, 141 EIGHTH STREET, New York, 


Between Broadway and Fourth Avenue, 


FLORENCE 
REVERSIBLE FEED LOCK-STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 

“Best Family Machine in the World. 


FLORENCE S. M. CO., 
- _505 Broadway, New York. | 


Chemistry of a Kernel of Wheat and Bar- 
ley. The nutritious properties are combined in COMSTOCK’S 
RATIONAL FOOD (Liebig’s formula), and easily digested by the 
weakest stomach, restoring health and strength to invalids and 
dyspeptics, and being a perfect substitute for mothers’ milk for 
infants. No medicine is necessary where this food is used, 
G. W. COMSTOCK, 

57 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 





THE WORLD-RENOWNED 
SINGER SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY USE 





AND 
MANUFACTURING PURPOSES, 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 458 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


SPIEGEL MEERSCHAUM. 
EsTABLISUED 1553. 


Messrs. Kaldenberg & Son, tlie oldest and most 
extensive manufacturers in the United States, who received the 
inst Mepa at the American Institute, 1865, are the only Ameri- 
can exhibitors at the Paris Exposition of the celebrated Spiegel 
Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar-holders, and Amber Works. 
Monograms, Portraits, etc., cut to order from this fine material, 
which no other house has or keeps for sale. 

N.B.—AIll our goods are stamped, warranted to color well, and 
—~ rane givenornosale. Repairing, Boiling, etc., in superior 
style. 

*,* Send for Circular. 

We are next to Broadway, 4 and 6 John 


a Street, Up-Stairs, First Floor. 
A NEW VOLUME BY LOUISA MUNHLBACH., 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
443 anp 445 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 
HENRY VIII. AND HIS COURT; 
Orn, CATITARINE PARR. | 
HISTORICAL NOVEL. | 
By L. Mun.pacn, 


Authoress of Frederick the Great and His Court, Joseph II, and | 
His Court, Merchant of Berlin, etc., ete. 
From the German, by Rey. IL. N. PIERCE, D.D. 





AN 


| 


1 vol, 12mo0, cloth, price $2. 

** Miss Miihlbach’s perceptions of proportion and relative dis- 
tance, colors and shades are artistic. Her characters are not} 
incongruous nor huddled tozether, Every person moves clear 
and unobstructed through his or her part. Her talents are 
varied, and equal to all occasions. She describes battles, balls, 
flirtations, love-making, law proceedings, diplomatic jugglery, 
with the same facility. Her conversations are excellent. For 
the crazy old Frederick William, the romantic Great Frederick, | 
and those cynical philanthropists Rousseau and Voltaire, she | 
finds just the words that they might be expected to speak, As | 
convereations make up at least two-thirds of the average novel, | 
this art of infusing naturalness and logical sequence into dia. | 
logue is indispensable for the production of a readable romance, | 
Miss Mihibach’s style is perfect. Free from mannerisms and | 
marked individuality, it is scarcely noticed as style. This is be 
cause it is so good, The style of some writers is like colored 
glasses which give an unnatural tint to everything upon which | 
they are turned, Her style is achromatic, showing things in | 
their true colors, and is clear and translucent as an arctic at- | 
mosphere,” 

D. A, & Co, Have sust PusLisneD, 
By L, MUNLBACH, 


Joseph il.and His Court, Anhistorical novel, Trans. | 
lated from the German by Adelaide De VY. Chaudron, 1 vol, | 
Svo, paper cover, $1 50; cloth $2. 

“In Joseph IL, she transcends her previous efforts,” 
phia Inquirer, 

Frederick the Creat and His Court, An historical 
novel. Translated from the German by Mrse, Chapman Cole- 
man and her Daughters, 1 vol, 12mo0, 434 pages, cloth, $2. 

“The most remarkable volume of our time,” 7roy Whig 

The Merchant of Berlin. Av historical novel, 
lated from the German by Amory Coflin, M.D. 
cloth, $2. 

“There is not a dull chapter in it.” 


Philad l- | 


‘Trans- 
1 vol, 12mo, 


Ulica Ilerald, 

Berlin and Sans-Souci; on, leepenen tin Great 
AND Hits Frienps. By L. Miihibach, 1 vol. lzmo, $2. 

“These novels are unrivalled in the whole domain of historical 
romance,” —Chicago Journal of Commerce, 

Frederick the Creat and His Family. By Louira 
Miihibach, Translated by Mre. Chapman Coleman, 1 vol, 
8vo, paper cover, $1 50; cloth, $2. 

** Historical romance would show you the /cart of history.” 

Eiruern or tHe Anove Sent Free By Main on Receirr or 

THE PRice, 


LIBRARY ACENCY. 
PUTNAM & SON, 661 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


Are Commission Agents to purchase books by the thousand or 
single—English or American—for public libraries or individuals, 
on the most favorable terms, according to the quantity ordered. 


G. PB; 


With a Mar and Puares, and general directions for reac 


[June 15, 1867 
- — — " _ —_—_—— —-— ———————————— 
Queries can enlighten me as to the raison d’étre of the str; 
poles in which barbers delight, and the colored bottles va 
make gorgeous the windows of the apothecary. The three balls 
of the pawnbroker have been more or Jess satisfactorily explained 
by divers of your correspondents ; doubtless every symbol of the 
sort can be traced back to an equally curious origin. 4s 
Yours respectfully, Enqui 
v). RE 
INDIANAPOLIS, May 16, 1867. ? » 
The striped pole is said to be emblematical of the bloody 
ages used by barbers when they were also parti-surge 
as drawing teeth and bleeding are concerned. 


THE ROUND TABLE, 
CONTENTS OF No. 124. 
SATURDAY, JUNE 8. 

The Government of Cities, Competitive Longevity, 
The Obnoxious Excise, The Treasury Policy, Central Park 
Flirtation, Oratorio, The American Press, Day Dreams, ’ 
REVIEWS: 

The Papacy, Mr. Osborn’s Comedies, 

Reply to Hon, Charles G, Loring upon Reconstruction 

Twice Taken, Neighbors’ Wives, 4 
Woodward's Record of Horticulture, 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 
Letter from Mr. G. Washington Moon, 
LITERARIANA, NOTES AND QUERIES, 


band- 
ONS 80 far 


Sa SID 


NEW AND IMPORTANT 


OF HEALTH AND PLEASURB, 
KELLY & PIET, BALTIMORE, 


NMAVE NOW. READY: 


BOOKS, 


TO SEEKERS 





THE MINERAL WATERS OF THE UNITED 


STATES AND CANADA, 
Mineral Springs, hing 
By J. J. Moorman, M.D., 
Resident Physician at the White Sulphur Springs, Virginia, 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, bevelled boards, $2 50, 
| Evtracts from the Author's Preface.} 
“For more than thirty years I have directed special attention 


to the investigation of the nature and medicinal applicability 
of mineral waters. 
the watering season, at the White Sulphur Springs 
the character of Resident Physician, I have enjoyed ample oppor. 
tunities of witnessing the various and modified effects of the 


During this time, I have resided, throughout 
+ Where, in 


water, in almost every variety of disease and state of the system. 
“ While my position has enabled me to witness the virtues of 


mineral waters in diseases, it has, at the same time, fully satis. 
fied me not only that their good effects are often lost, but that 
consequences highly injurious occasionally result from their in- 
| judicious use. 


“It has been my earnest desire to place in the hands of the 
public, and especially of invalids, a short and easy, but a con- 
densed and comprehensive, account of the mineral springs of 
the American continent, and to indicate with candor, and with 
as much plainness as possible, their nature and medicinal appli- 
cability. 

“Wherever I could, with advantage to the public, I have availed 
myself of the observations of others, and I claim at the hands of 
my readers this award of my merit, at least: of having honestly 


| endeavored to make my humble labors convenient and practicably 
| valuable to them: 
| creating hopes that might end in sad disappointment, but by 


not by dazzling but uncertain theories, nor by 


plain, practical facts in relation to the nature and proper uses of 
our various mineral waters, 

“It is of the nature and medicinal applicability of mineral 
waters that I have felt called upon to write; and this T have 
done without prejudice, fear or favor; having no interest, di- 
rectly or indirectly, in any of the springs, and influenced alone, 
in my estimation of them by personal observation, or, when this 
has been wanting, from the most reliable information I could 
obtain,” 


A TREATISE ON 
Fractures of the Lower Extremity, 


And the use of the Anterior Suepensory Apparatus in the treat: 
ment of those injuries. Fully Mlustrated by Cute and Dia 
grams; together with Numerous Cases furnished by eminent 
Surgeons. By Professor Nathan RK. Smith, of the University 
of Maryland, 1 vol, Svo, printed on toned paper and strongly 
bound in cloth, bevelled boards, price $3 


THe Great Sournmern Porm, 
BEECHENBROOK : 

A Rhyme of the War. By Mra, Margaret J. Preston, of Lexing 
ton, Virginia, An entirely new Edition, Beautifully illus 
trated from Designs by William L, Sheppard, of Richmoud, 
Va, Small dto, bound in fine cloth, gilt dase. $5 D0; moroc 
co antique, $6. ‘This edition of this most celebrated Poem 
is gotten up in beautiful style, and is not surpassed by any of 
the books Issued from the press of the Northern cities, Also 
a cheap edition, seventh Thousand, Imo, cloth extra, 
bevelled boards, $1 25; cloth, extra gilt edges, #1 7. 

Bonneoval: A Tale of Paris in the Daya of St, Vincent de 
Paul, By Rey, W. IL Anderdon, 12mo, ‘cloth, #1 50; cloth, 
full gilt, $2, 

Any of the above sent free by mail on receipt of price. 


KELLY & PIET, Publishers, 


174 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 


FOUR COOD BOOKS 
For 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 
1. Busy Hands and Patient Hearts ; 0”, the Blind 
Boy of Dresden and his Friends, 1smo, cloth, price 65 cents. 
An exquisite story from the German, It is worthy ofa place 
in every Sabbath-school Library.”—S, 8. Times, Phila. 
2. Dove’s Nest and Benny Averet. By ©. L. Lew: 
ellyn, author of Piety and Pride, etc., ete. 18mo, cloth, price 
65 cents, 
— admirable stories for the young.” —Chrlelian Times, New 





or 


3. Sunny Hours; °r, the Child Life of Tom and Mary. By 
Nellie Kyster, 18mo, cloth, price $1. 

“It is not too high praise for us to say that, since the Rollo 
Books and Franconia Stories, nothing has been written for chil- 
dren in a style more fascinating, and yet more adapted to the 
capacities of readers of allages,”— venting Bulletin, Philadephia. 
4. Chincapin Charlio, vol. 2 of the Sunny Hour Stories. 

By Nellie Eyster. 14mo, cloth, price $1, 

“This is a splendid book for boys—indeed, we have rarely 
seen a boy’s book which we should regard as its superior. ~ 
Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati. sana 

Vol. 3 of the Series, entitled On {the Wing, will be publishe 
early in the fall. 





Do Animals Reason? Read the Rev. Dr. 
Osgood’s Statement on “The Gospel among the Animals,” in 
June No, PURENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, Newsmen have it. 20 
cents. 





A liberal discount to the trade, 
Address all orders to 


DUFFIELD ASHMEAD, Publisher, 
Philadelphia. 
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THE CRUCIAL 
of the value ofa medicine is Time. Does experience confirm the 


claims put forth in its favor at the outset? is the grand question. 

Apply this criterion, 80 simple yet so searching, to 

TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER 
APERIENT. 

How has it worn? What has been its history? How does it 

stand to-day ? 

The preparation has been over THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
THE WORLD. Within that time at least five hundred nostrums 
assumed to possess the like properties have appeared and disap- 
peared. The “limbo of things lost on earth” is probably paved 
with empirical failures, But Tarrant’s Sertzer APERIENT, 
from the year 1535 to the year 1867 inclusive, has been winning 
“golden opinions of all sorts of people,” and is now a standard 
remedy throughout the civilized portion of the Western Ilemi- 
sphere. What is this preparation? It is an artificial, portable, 
economical reproduction of the finest natural alterative, purga- 
tive, and corrective on the face of the earth ; with all the valuable 
properties of the original augmented, and all its drawbacks 
omitted, So say the Analytical Chemists, so say the Physicians, 
go say the Public, 80 says time, that tries all things and gives 
prestige and permanence only to that which is good. 

jarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient is a houschold name 
throughout the United States, British America, Tropical Amer- 
jca, and the West Indies. It is administered as a specific, and 
with success, in dyspepsia, sick headache, nervous debility, liver 
complaint, bilious remittents, bowel complaints (especially con- 
stipation), rheumatism, gout, gravel, nausea, the complaints pe- 
culiar to the maternal sex, and all types of inflammation. 

So mild is it in its operation that it can be given with perfect 
safety to the feeblest child; and so agreeable is it to the taste, 80 
refreshing to the palate, that children never refuse to take it. In 
febrile distempers it is the most grateful of all saline prepara- 
tions, and no febrifuge is so certain to allay thirst, promote per- 
spiration, and cool the blood. 


Manufactured only by 
TARRANT & CO., 


278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Streets, New York. 





For gale by all Druggists. 
Scrofula, Rheumatism, Dyspepsia, Erup- 
tions of the Skin, Swollen Clands, 
etc., etc. 


A Worp oF ADVICE TO FAMILIES AND TO THE AFFLICTED 
GeneERALLY.—Scrofula is the base of a great variety of discases, 
the cure of which is certain by using the STRUMATIC SALTS 
for bathing purposes, prepared by the Pennsylvania Salt Manu- 
facturing Company, and possessing exactly the same virtues as 
the celebrated Kreuznach Springs (Prussia), whence, on a yearly 
average of cight thousand patients seeking relief from their dif- 
ferent afflictions, not one ever returns without a perfect cure. For 
all the above diseases take Strumatic baths, which will cure you 
without fail, 

For sale at all the principal druggists’, 


Penn. Salt Manufacturing Company's 
Saponifier. 


MAKE YOUR OWN SOAP, AND SAVE SIXTY PER CENT, 

There is no article known producing such excellent and cheap 
toap.as this SAPONIFIER, In saving your waste grease, and 
using the same according to directions around each box, you 
obtain, with very little trouble and in a very short time, splendid 
soap, that will cost you 2c, per lb,; and if you buy the grease, it 
will come only to 6c, or Tc, per lb. 


For sale at all the principal grocers’, drugists’, and general 
dealers’, 


Young Ladies, beware of the injurious 
effects of Face Powders and Washes, All such remedies close up 
the pores of the akin, and in a short time destroy the complexion, 
If you would have a fresh, healthy, and youthful appearance, use 
Heumnony's Extract SARSAPAMILLA, Sold by all Druggiste, 


Old eyes made new without spectacies, 
doctor, or medicine, Sent, postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents. 

Address DR, KE, B, FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
Twenty-cighth Street, 

Comfort and cure for the Ruptured. Sent, 
postage paid, on receipt of 10 cents, 

Address DR, B. B, FOOTE, 110 Lexington Avenue, corner of 
Twenty-cighth Street, 


Not a few of the worst disorders that afflict 
mankind arise from corruption of the blood, Hetmnonn's Ex- 
TRACT SARSAPARILLA is a remedy of the utmost value, Sold by 
all druggists, 

Helmbold’s Concentrated Extract Sarsapa- 
RILLA is the Great Blood Purifier, Sold by all druggists, ts 

Ladies, Discard Injurious Paddings.—Madame 
Jumel’s Mammarial Balm and Patent Elevators develop the form 
Physiologically. Depot 907 Broadway, or 14 East ‘I'wentieth 
Street, N.Y, Send stamp for Treatise, Sold at druggists’ and 
ladies’ furnishing stores everywhere, 


In the Spring Months the system naturally 
Undergoes a change, and He_MBoup’s Hiauiy CoNceENTRATED 


Exrract or SARSAPARILLA is an assistant of the greatest value, 
Sold by all Druggiste. 


Helmbold’s Extract Sarsaparilla cleanses 
and renovates the blood, instils the vigor of health into the sys- 


tem, and purges out the humors that make disease. Sold by all 
druggists, 


A Clear, Smooth Skin and Beautiful Com- 
Plexion follows the use of HeLmBoup'’s CoNCENTRATED EXTRACT 
SARSAPARILLA, It removes black spots, pimples, and all erup- 
lions of the skin. Sold by all Druggists. 





HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED FLUID 
EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Eradicates eruptive and ulcerative diseases of the Throat, Nose, 
Eyes, Eyelids, Scalp, and Skin which so disfigure the appearance, 
PURGING the evil effects of mercury and removing all taints, the 
remnants of pIsEAsEs, hereditary or otherwise, and is taken by 
AvDvULTs and CHILDREN with perfect sarety. 

Two TABLE-sPOONFULS Of the Extract Sarsaparilla, added to a 
pint of water, is equal to the Lisbon Diet Drink; and one bottle 
is equal to a gallon of the Syrup of Sarsaparilla, or the decoctions 
as usually made. 

An INTERESTING LETTER is published in The Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review, on the subject of the Extract of Sarsaparilla in cer- 
tain affections, by Benjamin Travers, F.R.S., etc. Speaking of 


| those diseases, and diseases arising from the excess of mercury, 


he states that no remedy is equal lo the Kxtract of Sarsaparilla ; 
its power és extraordinary, more 8o than any other drug that Iam 
acquainted with. It is in the strictest sense a tonic with this in- 
valuable attribute, that it 48 applicable to a state of the system so 
sunken and yet so irritable as renders other substances of the tonic 
class unavailable or injurious, 
HELMBOLD’'S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA, 

Established upwards of eighteen years. 
Prepared by’ 

H. T. HELMBOLD, 

DruaGaist AND CitEMIST, 
504 Broadway, New York. 


ao : _SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, | 
Those who desire brilliancy of complexion 
must purify and enrich the blood, which HeLMpBo.ip’s ConcEeNn- 
TRATED EXTRACT OF SARSAPARILLA invariably does, Ask for 
Helmbold’s, Take no other. Sold by all druggists. 


Quantity vs. Quality. Helmbold’s Extract | 
SARSAPARILLA, The dose is small. ‘Those who desire a large 
quantity and large doses of medicine err. Sold by all druggists. 





THIS IS THE SEASON 
when changes | 

of weather, climate, and food are most likely to produce sickness. 
A great French Physician says: ‘More than half of the dis- 
ease in the world comes from neglect to fortify the system against 
changes of climate, weather, andfood. The great secret of health 
is to keep the condition of the Stomach and Blood regular and 
uniform, so that changes from Heat to Cold, from Dry to Damp, 
etc., cannot upset the machinery of the body, and breed disease.” 
Now, it is a fact, positive and well known, that there is no such 
bulwark and assistant for the Stomach as 


PLANTATION BITTERS. 


This splendid Tonic is now used by all classes of people for 
every symptom of a ‘Stomach out of order.”’ And particularly 
do these Bitters serve the purpose of those who “live out of 
doors,”’ and are exposed to Changes of Weather, Raw Spring 
Winds and Weakening Summer Heats. 

The secret of itis this: Plantation Bitters are certain to correct 
the juices of the stomach, set all its machinery at work, and 
enable it to resist and throw off the approaching danger, The 
tendency of the operations of Nature is always towards a cure ; 
all she needs is a little assistance at the proper time. How much 
more reasonable and sensible it is to help her along witha gentle 
yet powerful Tonic than to deluge and weaken and defeat her 
curative processes with poisonous drugs and fiery mixtures, 
which only etupefy and plant the seeds of disease and death, 


S—T—1860—X. 

They purify, strengthen, and invigorate, 

They create a healthy appetite, 

They are an antidote to change of water and diet, 

They overcome effects of dissipation and late hours, 

They strengthen the system and enliven the mind, 

They prevent miasmatic and intermittent fevers, 

They purify the breath and acidity of the stomach, 

They cure Dyspepsia and Constipation, 

They cure Diarrhaa, Cholera, and Cholera Morbus, 

They cure Liver Complaint and Nervous Headache, 

They are the best Bitters in the world, They make the weak 
strong, and are exhausted nature's great restorer, They are 
made of pure St, Croix Rum, the celebrated Calisaya Bark, roots 
and herbs, and are taken with the pleasure of a beverage with- 
out regard to age or time of day. Particularly recommended to 
delicate persons requiring a gentle stimulant, Sold by all Gro- 
cers, Druggists, Hotels, and Saloons, Only genuine when cork is 
covered by our private U.S, Stamp, Beware of Counterfeits and 
refilled bottles, 


___P. H. DRAKE & CO., New York. _ 
THE PERUVIAN SYRUP, 


A Protoxide of Iron, Vitalizes and Enriches the Blood, giving 


Strength, Vigor, and New Life to the whole System, Asa 


SPRING MEDICINE 


it has no equal, and for Debility, Dyspepsia, ete., it is a specific, 
A thirty-two page pamphlet sent free, 


J. P. DINSMORE, Proprietor, 


36 Dey Street, New York. 
Soip BY DRuGGIsTs GENERALLY. 


Hill’s Hair Dye. 50 Cents. Black or Brown. 
Instantaneous, Natural, Durable, the Best and Cheapest in Use. 
Quantity equals any dollar size. Depot, 95 Duane Street. Sold 
by all druggists. 


Hill’s Arctic Ointment cures Burns, Boils, 
Bunions, Piles, all Skin and Flesh Diseases. Warranted. Depot, 
95 Duane St. Sold by all druggists. 


Hill, the Inimitable, has resumed hair- 
cutting. Studio for the Manipulation of Hair, Whiskers, Sham- 





pooing, and Dyeing, 95 Duane Street. 


FRESH SUMMER BOOKS. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK, 


Trollope’s Barset. The Last Chronicle of Barset. By A. 
Trollope, author of Orley Farm, Small House at Allington, 
ete., etc. With illustrations. Complete in 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 
$2; paper, $1 50. 


**Most of Mr, Trollope’s personages are old friends of ours, 
and his pathos is as deep, his humor as jovial, and his knowl- 
edge of the world as consummate as ever.’’—Jilustrated Lon- 
don News, 


“Mr, Trollope is in his old country, and the new fiction, as 
far as we can judge, will not be the least interesting of his 
productions, ‘The story opens well, and we shall anticipate 
the numbers to follow with a keen relish imparted by the 
first course.”—London Review. 


“We incline to the opinion that The Last Chronicle of 
Barset will be no unworthy companion of Framley Parson- 
age. It certainly promises to be the best of Mr. Trollope’s 
more recent novels.”-—Standard, 


Ross Browne’s Land of Thor. The Land of Thor, 
By J. Ross Browne, author of Yusef, Crusoe’s Island, An 
American Family in Germany, etc. Numerous illustrations. 
12mo, cloth, bevelled edges, $2. 

* Jolly, rollicking Ross Browne : We always welcome you 
with delight.” —Jndianapolis Journal. 


‘He never forgets his tricksy humor and rident satire.”"— 
National Intelligencer. 


Miss Ravenel’s Conversion from Secession 
to Loyalty. A Novel. By J. W. De Forest, author of 
European Acquaintance, etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, bevelled 
edges, $2. 
ty most brilliant and charming book.”—N. Y. Evening 
ost. 
** This most brilliant novel.”—W. Y. Leader. 


“It is not far from being one of the very best novels of 
which American literature can boast.”—N. Y. Citizen. 


Mead’s Grape Culture and Wine-making. An 
Elementary Treatise on American Grape Culture and Wine- 

making. By Peter B. Mead. Profusely illustrated. S8vo, 
cloth, $3. 

“‘TItis the best book on the subject that we have seeri.”""— 
N. Y. Evening Post. . 

‘*The subjects in all their branches are carefully and elab- 
orately treated. It is so elementary that one entirely igno- 
rant of the subject may rely upon it as a simple and safe 
guide; and it is so thorough and complete that few have so 
practical an acquaintance with the subject that they cannot 
learn something new from this volume.’’— Methodist. 


Sowing the Wind. ANovel. By E.Lynn Linton, auther 
of Lizzie Lorton of Greyrigg. Svo, paper, 50 cents. 

“The story cannot be opened on any page without giving 
the impression of the writer's freshness and originality of 
mind.”’— Boston Transcript. 


M’Clintock and Strong’s Cyclopzedia. A Cyclo- 

pdia of Biblical, Theological, and Ecclesiastical Literature. 
Prepared by the Rev. John, M’Clintock, D.D., and James 
Strong, 8.T.D. Vol. 1, A-B. Royal 8vo, cloth, $5. (Sold by 
subscription.) 


Isthmus of Panama, Ilistory of the Panama Railroad, 
and the Pacific Mail Steamship Company. Together with a 
Traveller's Guide and Business Man's Hand-Book for the 
Panama Railroad and the Lines of Steamships connecting it 
with Europe, the United States, the North and South Atlantic 
and Pacific Coasts, China, Australia, and Japan by Sail and 
Steam, By F.N, Otis, M.D, Numerous illustrations, 12mo, 
cloth, $2, 


Thackeray’s Pendennis, A Legible, Cheap, and 
Handsome Edition, With numerous illustrations by the au- 
thor, and a portrait on stcel by Halpin after Lawrence's pic- 
ture, 12mo, cloth, $1 25, 

From The Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 

** We can only say that it grieves us to see (we never read 
them), and to ace universally applauded in the daily press, the 
multiplying Diamond editions of popular authors, their pub- 
lishers surely cannot realize what an injury they may inflict 
upon the eyes of their readera, It is poor economy to buy 


a book at half-price printed in type so small as not to be read 
without such a risk,” 


From The New York Timea, June 10, 

‘We feel bound to add our protest to that of other jour- 
nals against the ‘diamond’ editions of popular authors, 
which are becoming #0 abundant, Apart from the facts that 
they are portable and cheap, they have nothing whatever to 
recommend them, They can be read only with dificult 
and absolute danger to the eyesight, and, ir read by travel- 
Jers, they will do more for. oculists and blind asylums than 
all other agencies put together, The Harpers issue Vanity 
Fair in three volumes—by tar the finest and best edition of 
this great work ever published,” 


Christie’s Faith. By the author of Mattie: a Stray, Car- 
ry's Confession, ete, 12mo, cloth, $1 75. 

“The interest of the story is so enthralling throughout 
that it holds the reader enchained during ite progress, and 
the purpose of the story is so admirable that the wisest and 
best among us may justly consider the time well bestowed 
that is occupied by its perusal,”’—London Sun, : 


Black Sheep. A Novel. By Edmund Yates, author of 
Land at Last, Kissing the Rod, etc. 8vo, paper, 50 cents, 

“A healthy, vigorous novel, of which every incident and 
paragraph has a point, with a well-developed plot, characters 
of strong and original traits, of sound moral seutiment, and 
a right ending.” —Brooklyn Union. 


James’s Bankrupt Law. The Bankrupt Law of the 
United States. 1867. With Notes, and a Collection of Amer- 
ican and English Decisions upon the Principles and Practice 
of the Law of Bankruptcy. Adapted to the use of the Law- 
yer and Merchant. By Edwin James, of the N. Y. Bar, and 
one of the Framers of the recent English Bankruptcy Amend- 
ment Act. 8vo, cloth, bevelled edges, $3 50. 


*,* Harrer & BROTHERS will send the above Works by mail, 
postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of 











the price. 


<a  et 








1: 


NEW AND IMPORTANT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED AND FOR SALE BY 


CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS, 


416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 
: A 
In post 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 

Arne: A Sketch of Norwegian Country Life, By Bjérnatjerne 
Bjérnson, Translated from the Norwegian by Augusta Ples- 
ner and 8, Rugeley Powers. 

II. 
In imperial 8vo, cloth, gilt, price $9. 

The Poultry Book. By W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.5S. 
With thirty full-page plates by Harrison Weir. Printed in 
colors by Leighton Brothers. 

Il. 

Now publishing in monthly parts, price 50 cents each (Parts I. 

and II. ready). 

Pigeons. Their Structure and Varieties. By W. B. Teget- 
meier, F.Z.S. Illustrated by Harrison Weir. Printed in col- 
ors by Leighton Brothers. 

IV. 

In demy 8vo, with maps by W. and A. K. Johnstone, and nine- 

teen plates by Kanitz, price $8. 

Travels in the Sclavonic Provinces of Turkey 
in Europe. By G. Muir Mackenzie and A. P. Irby. 

V. 
In small 4to, with 70 illustrations from Photographs by J. Gra- 
ham, price $7 50. 

Eastward: Travels in Palestine. 
D.D., editor of Good Words. 

: Vi. 
In 2 vols. Svo, with illustrations, price $7 50. 

Cosas de Espana: Illustrative of Spain and the Span- 
iards as they are. By Mrs. Wm. Pitt Byrne, author of Flem- 
ish Interiors, etc. 


By Norman Macleod, 


VII. 
Cheap edition in post 8vo, cloth, price $2 50. 
The Reign of Law: Essays on Divine Government. By 
the Duke of Argyll, with four illustrations by Wolf. 
Vil. 
Third edition in post 8vo, 576 ra price $2 50; in half calf, 
4 50. 


The Queens of Society. By Grace and Philip Whar- 
ton. With illustrations by Charles Altamont Doyle and the 
Dalziel Brothers. 

x, 
Uniform with the above in size and price. 

The Wits and Beaux of Society. By Grace and 
Philip Wharton. With illustrations from drawings by H. K. 
Browne and James Godwin. Engraved by the Brothers Dal- 
ziel. 


~ 


x. 
Beautifully printed on toned paper, crown 8vo, 1,085 pp., price, in 
cloth, $2; vellum cloth, gilt edges, $2 50; half calf, $4; 
tree calf, $5 50. 
The Blackfriars Edition of Shakspere’s 
Complete Works. Edited by Charles Knight. 
XI. 


In crown 8yvo, cloth. 
Views and Opinions: A Book of Essays for Summer 
Reading. By Mathew Browne. 
XII. 
In crown 8vo, cloth, price #2; in Turkey morocco, $5. 
Journal of Eugenie de Cuerin, Edited by G. 8. 
Trebutien. 
XIII. 
Uniform with the above in size and price. 
Letters of Eugenie de Guerin, Edited by G. 
Trebutien, 


z 


XIV. 
In royal 8vo, cloth, price 5. A new edition of 

Tho Works of Charlies Lamb, Including his most 
interesting letters, Collected and edited, with memoriala, 
by Sir Thomas Noon Talfourd, 

XV. 
In post Svo, cloth, price $3, 

Half-Hours with the Best Letter-Writers, Au- 
tobiographers, and Diarists: Forming a collec 
tion of Memoira and Anecdotes of Eminent Persona, Edited 
by Charlies Knight, Editor of Half-Houra with the beat Au 
(hora, 

XVI, 
Tn port Avo, cloth, price @4 

Men ! Have Known, 'y William Jerdan, Correaponding 

"Member of the Heal Academie De La Historia of Spain, ete 
Illustrated with fac-aimile autographe 

xVU 
Tn crown fyo, cloth, price #2 60 

Familiar Leetures on Scientific Subjects. 
Hy Bir Jobo FW, Herachel, Bart,, KL, Ulustrated with 
numerous diagrame 

xVIE 
In foulaeap Bye, limp eloth, price @1 16 

The Regular Swiss Round in Three Trips. 
Hy the Hey, Harry Jones, M.A., Wilh eketeh-map of author's 
Fotite and twenty-two full-page iiietfations 

KIX 
"A Handy-Volame Cruden.” Ih érown Bye, beautifully 
printed, from type Out ex presely, on toned paper, 
pirongely bound if Cloth, prise @1 75 


Cruden's Concordanes to the Old and New 
Testament, Udited by the Key, CG, M, Carey, 
xX 
In crown Sye, cloth, bevelled boards, price $2, 
Out of Harness, Mketches Narrative and Descriptive, By 
Thomas Guthrie, D,D,, editor of the Sunday Magazine, 
XX, 
In crown &yo, cloth, price $1 60, 
Our Father's Business, “ Wist ye not that I must be 
about my Father's business ?"' By Thomas Guthrie, D.D, 





Any of the above will be mailed postpaid on receipt of published 
price, 


Printed for THz Rounp Tans AssoclaTION by Joun A, Gray & Gneen, 


‘The Round Table. 


KNICKERBOCKER 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE 


CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, 161 BROADWAY, 
Assets, 1867, - - -* * = $2,000,000. 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President, 
B. F. JOHNSON, Vice-President, 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
H. LASSING, Manager of Agencies. 
GEO, T, SHIPLEY, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


HANOVER FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
45 WALL STREET. 





JANUARY 1, 1867. 
$400,000 00 
161,331 61 
$561,331 61 
Fire and Inland Insurance effected in the Western and Southern 
States through the ‘‘ Underwriters’ Agency.” 


CASH CAPITAL,. . + © « «+ « 
SURPLUS, BY” de> ies : » 


ASSETS,. . . . 





Benj. S. Walcott, President. 
I. Remsen Lane, Secretary. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
AND 


LETTERS OF CREDIT, 


FOR THE USE OF 


TRAVELLERS, 


AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD, 
ISSUED BY 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO., 


New York. 





BROWN, WATKINS & SHAW, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


128 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 





*,* Prompt attention paid to Orders by Mail. 
PURE CALIFORNIA WINES 
FROM M. KELLER’S CELEBRATED VINEYARD, 
LOS ANGELES. 


SHERRY, MADEIRA, PORT, ANGELICA, HOCK, 
STILL AND SPARKLING CHAMPAGNES, 

WINE BITTERS, AND PURI BRANDY, 

ALL WAnMANTED Tin Pune Juice or tHe Gnarn, 
WINES PREPARED AND PUT UP EXCLUSIVELY Fort 

SACRAMENTAL PURPOSES, 
IMPORTED WINES OF EVERY DESCIUPTION, 
JAMES J. LYONS, 


Sonn Avent, 
M0 UNION SQUAT, 


Advertisements of the American Bureau 
for Literary Reference. 


Wanted, A copy of John Decnetro, a novel published in 
England in 18th, reprinted by Wella & Lilly, of Boston, in the 
aaine year, and reviewed in Blackwood for January, (eo7, Hf the 
novel cannot be bought, a faly price will be paid for ite loan, Ad 
(ress AMpnioAs Bunrau ron Lirenany Hereneaen, 


Wanted, Toppfer's Adventures of Obadiah Oldbuek, Ad 
(fees AMBHIOAN DURAAU Pon LITHRARY Hernnanon 


Wanted, 


A sopy of Heminiscences of Hufie Choate, by id 
ward U, Varker, 


Addrega 


The American Bureau for Literary Reference, 
12 Nassau Street, New York, 


Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machines 
(625 BROADWAY, NEW YORK) 

Make the * Lock-Stitch,” and rank highest on account of the 

Hiasticity, Permanence, Beauty, and general desirableness of the 


Stitching when done, and the wide range of their application — 
Report of the American Institute, : 

















16 and 18 Jacob Strect; and published at the office, 132 Nassau Street, Saturday, June 15, 1807. 





[June 15, 1867 
NEW BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING, 
NEIGHBORS’ WIVES. 


By J, T, Trowbridge, author of Neighbor Jackwood, ete, 
12mo0, $1 50. 
“The most readable story of the year,”"—7Zoledo Blade, 


ON THE BORDER. 
By Edmund Kirke, author of Among the Pines, ete, 
12mo, $1 %5, 

“Astory that is fresh, original, and dramatic,”—Nop/yyp, ( 
Journal, di 
*‘On the Border seems to us the best book Edmund Kirke hag 

written.”’—/larljord Press, 
** A well-wrought story which, we think, will rank wi 
the Pines, the author's first book.”’— Congregationalist, 


STEPHEN DANE. 
By Miss Douglas, author of In Trust; or, Dr, Bertrand’s House. 
hold. 12mo, $1 50. 
“The admirers of that clever and popular novel, In Trust, will 
not be pea cay oe with the new work by the same author, aud 


will - to Miss Douglas’s fame and popularity.” —Boston Tran. 
script. 





th Among 





To be published Saturday, June 15: 
LITTLE BROTHER, 
OTHER GENRE PICTURES, 
By Fitz Hugh Ludlow. 12mo, $1 50. 


STORIES AND SKETCHES. 
By some of our Best Authors. 12mo, $1 50, 
Sold by all booksellers and news-dealers, and sent by mail post. 
paid on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


149 Washington Street, Boston. 


AND 


MRS. DALL’S NEW BOOK, 
The College, the Market, and the Court; 
oR, 
WOMAN'S RELATION TO EDUCATION, LABOR, 
AND LAW. 
By Mrs. Caroline H. Dall. Crown Syo, tinted paper, $2 50. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 
BOSTON, 


PARIS. 
THE GREAT EXPOSITION. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers to Tue Rounp Tab, and others visiting Europe, 
are informed that that journal can be as regularly and safely trans- 
mitted through the Mails as at home. 

The Ocean Postage will in all cases be prepaid at the Office. 

A\s a large number of the regular readers of Tun Rounp Tabi 
will now pass some time in Kurope, it is hoped that their interest 
in the publication will be continued, and that they will take meas 
ures to secure its regular reception during their absence, 

All enquiries, subscriptions, etc., will receive prompt and un- 
deviating attention if addressed to the Office, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 


PE CELEBRATED LOCK.STITCH 
EMPIRE SEWING MACHINES, 


Beat for family and manufacturing purposes, 


Avente wanted, 


Liberal discounts allowed, Wareroome, 616 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO EUROPEAN ADVERTISERS. 


English and Froneh Advertiaumenta for Tam Tous Tanta 
Will be received, and all requisite information given, by the Ad 
vertising Agents of the journal in London, Mewera, ADAMS & 
FILANCIS, 60 Mleet Street, B,C, 


TO MEN OF LEISURE OF LITERARY 
TASTES. 


Two or three gentlemen of education, who may purpore ppend 
ing the summer at Newport, Maratoga, ov other fashionable water 
ing places, who have the entrée of ood aovlety, and who have the 
ability to write epirited and eeholarly lettere, may arrange with 
A journal of high position, Nothing short of these requieltet I 
any partioular will be of the leaet tiee, Addreae in fret inetaner, 
plating views, ele, 

Neptune, 
AMIKIOAN LEPIATY BUTUAU, 


id Nasenu Mtreet, New York 
DAVID G. FRANCOIS 
(PoRMBHLY UA, Paancia & Co), 


DEALER IN NEW AND OLD 
606 HHOADWAY (uP-sPAths), 


HOOKS, 


Priced catalogues of books in stock issued from time to Hime 
and will be forwarded /yee to any address, 


Orders for any obtainable hooks promptly filled, 


Wedding Cards and Envelopes, the latest 
styles, by A, DEMAREST, Kngraver, 182 Broadway, corner © 
John Street, Crystal Cards, Monograms, ete, 
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